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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 
THE NITGHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 








Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Training Course 
Post-Graduate Normal Course 


Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Practise Department 





Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





18 East 41st Street, 


Frederick A, Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. 








Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, 
Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
3 } The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


New York City 

















San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Joun E. D, Trask, Principa 
Oakland Branch, Federal Bidg., 16th and Broadway, Oakland. 
Authorized to award Normal diploma of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New York. 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 
Gold Medal Diploma—California Industries Land Show, 1919. 


Instruction private and in class. 
Practise Classes. 


406 GEARY STREET, 


‘ Special opportunities for individual practise. 
Class in Current Events for advanced pupils. 


Day and Evening 
Summer Rates. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 


OMAHA, NEBR. 

Kessler School of Lip-Reading 
Private lessons. Small classes. Practise Department. 
Normal course. 

Emma B. Kesster, A. B., 203 No. 2oth Street. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








602 Huntington Chambers 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Cl —Con 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
BOSTON, Mass 


Class. 








MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal. 
Faculty of Six Instructors. 

Stammerers helped. 

Advanced work. 


603 Story Building, Broadway at Sixth, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Log Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice Correction. 
Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. 


The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 


MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate. 


Classes on Wednesdays and Fridays. 


5t2 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pasadena, Calif. 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


EvizaBeta R. PoINDEXTER CoRALig N. KENFIELD 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 


915 SHreve BrILDING Saw Francisco. Cav. 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 


to the Adult 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss EvrzaBETH Branp, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 
HicHtanp Burtptine, East LrBerty, PritTTssuRGH, Pa. 











SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 


Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss Evizasetu G. De nan 


A. B. 
711 Oswego St. yracuse, N. Y. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MR. DE LAND RESIGNS 


r. FrepD De Lanp, for ten years the 

Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 
has been forced to resign that position 
because of continued ill health. 

Mr. De Land’s unselfish devotion to 
the cause for which he labored is well 
known to all members of the Associa- 
tion and readers of Tur Vora Review, 
and the deepest regret is felt that his 
physical condition has rendered it unwise 
for him to continue the duties of the 
superintendency. 

The Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation, as a tribute to the valuable 
service rendered by Mr. De Land, has 
created the office of Honorary Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau, and elected 
Mr. De Land to that position; so that his 
name will continue to be associated with 
the work, even though he himself has 
been relieved of its active duties. The 
letter announcing the action of the com- 
mittee appears below. 

At the recent convention in Boston, the 
title of Mr. De Land’s paper was “The 
Volta Bureau, an Instrument of Service.” 
Perhaps no more fitting way could be 
found to express his own desire to be of 
help to the handicapped, and the great 
extent to which that desire was realized, 
than to say: 

Fred De Land, an Instrument of Serv- 
ice. 


THE ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 


The Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching 


of Speech to the Deaf recognizes with 
great reluctance that the state of your 
health is such as to make you desire to be 
relieved of the responsibilities involved in 
the superintendency of the Volta Bureau 
and secretaryship of the Association. 

It has no alternative than to accept 
your resignation as active superintendent, 
but it feels very strongly that the work 
which you have done during a critical 
period in the affairs of the Association 
and the Bureau merits unusual recog- 
nition. 

It proposes, therefore, subject to the 
ratification of the full board, to establish 
the office of Honorary Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau and to elect you to be 
the first occupant of that position. 

It is the understanding that this is to 
be a purely honorary position, which will 
carry with it no responsibility whatever ; 
but which will in a measure be a recog- 
nition of your conscientious devotion to 
the great cause for which the Association 
and the Bureau were established. 

The committee trusts that you will ac- 
cept this position and in this way ensure 
your association with us for an indefinite 
period. 

Hoping that your health will rapidly 
improve with the rest which you so much 
need, the committee signs this letter as a 
body. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Davip FarrcHILp. 
Harris TAYLOR. 


A. L. E. CrouTer. 
GILBERT GROSVENOR. 


June 20, 1921. 











THE VALUE OF AURICULAR TRAINING 


By EDWIN L. LA CROSSE 


T DIFFERENT TIMES several of our 

schools for the deaf have done more 
or less auricular training. I believe that 
many of them would be doing more of it 
today if they had the funds to secure the 
necessary teachers. To carry on this 
work successfully, a school must be in a 
position to do considerable individual 
work.. 

Unfortunately, the profession has no 
common nomenclature to designate the 
various classes of pupils who have some 
residual hearing. Allow me to call at- 
tention to the classification suggested by 
Dr. Amberg, of Detroit. He divides all 
pupils with some hearing into three 
classes. I have made some changes in 
his grouping to make it apply to the cases 
which I have in mind: 


1. Slight deafness: those who cannot 
hear ordinary conversational tones far- 
ther than six feet. 

2. Severe deafness: those who cannot 
hear loud conversational tones farther 
than two feet. 

3. All others who cannot hear loud 
conversational tones farther than six 
inches. 

This method of grouping will help us 
in a measure to clarify the point we wish 
to bring out. We believe that at least 
10 per cent of the pupils in our schools 
for the deaf would come under the 
classes numbered 1 and 2, and we are 
further convinced that there are at least 
25 per cent more who could be put into 
class 3, and would be found to have 
enough hearing to justify the expendi- 
ture of time and money to give them 
auricular training. 

There is more or less confusion in re- 
gard to what is meant by auricular train- 
ing as given in our various schools today, 
and the form of the course given de- 
pends upon the superintendent’s under- 
standing of the term. If his idea is that 
the aim of auricular training is to im- 
prove the power of the hearing apparatus 
to perceive sounds at a certain pitch, his 
course will be designed with that end in 
view. The ear which cannot hear the 
sound in a pitch below B flat will be 
trained by constant exposure to sounds 


in A to recognize A, and so on, until the 
whole scale has been worked upon. Such 
a course in auricular training is predicated 
on the definition of hearing as “the per- 
ception by the ear of the motion in the 
air caused by a shock from a sounding 
body.” ; 

However worthy such an aim may be, 
the course will necessarily follow different 
lines if the broader definition of hearing 
is accepted, namely, that “hearing” is a 
mental activity which comprehends not 
only the perception of the sound, but the 
interpretation of that sound into percepts 
and concepts and the initiation of the 
motor activities as called forth by that 
sound. To illustrate: Suppose I were in 
the wilds of Africa with a group of na- 
tives whose language I did not under- 
stand and were in such a position that 
they might wish to warn me of impend- 
ing danger. A strange beast might be 
coming upon me unnoticed, and they 
would shout in their language, “Run; a 
lion is coming!” I, with my perfect hear- 
ing, would make no interpretations from 
these sounds to initiate the motor activi- 
ties which would carry me to safety. It 
is quite possible that, with a little train- 
ing, I would soon understand that certain 
sounds in their language meant certain 
things, and yet, to do this, I would have 
no need of improving my power of sound 
perception. 

Our idea, then, is that the aim of auric- 
ular training is threefold: 

1. The teaching of a vocabulary 
through the ear ; 

2. The improvement of the speech ; 

3. To effect an increased activity in 
the psychic acoustic centers. 

In order to teach the partially deaf 
child the meaning of the imperfect sound 
perceptions which come to him, the idea 
for which the sound stands should be 
presented to him at the same time that 
the sound is registering in his auditory 
center. While some little improvement 
may be effected in the objective power of 
sound perception, the greater part of the 
teacher’s efforts should be directed to- 
ward the association of sounds with 
ideas. 
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But, you may ask, what is the need of 
special training if the pupil has partial 
hearing? May I refer you to the condi- 
tions under which the great majority of 
sound perceptions come to the partially 
deaf child? The average conversational 
distance is five or six feet, and at this 
distance, even to a pupil in class 1, the 
sound registers so imperfectly that the 
connection between the object or idea 
and the sound is not correlated. If you 
will recall that the intensity of the sound 
perception varies inversely as the square 
of the distance between the source and 
the ear, you will see at once that a pupil 
who perceives very little at five feet will 
receive sound perceptions several hun- 
dred times more intense at a distance of 
three inches, and it is only by diminish- 
ing this distance that we can make these 
sound perceptions register strongly 
enough to give rise to concepts and the 
resulting motor activity. 

After the ear has been trained to 
recognize the meaning of sounds at three 
inches, it is quite possible to extend this 
distance until, in many instances, the 
pupil has the power to “hear” at a con- 


versational distance of several feet. Thus 
you will see why we consider this a pro- 
cess of training the mind, and you will 
necessarily understand the need of a 
great deal of individual instruction. 

These suggestions, while applying par- 
ticularly to classes 1 and 2, who are able 
to hear sounds, but not to interpret them, 
at five and two feet respectively, might 
also refer in a measure to those in class 
3, who are more numerous and require 
an even greater amount of individual at- 
tention. 

The time and energy which we give 
to this work are expended with a view to 
the results accruing to each of the three 
aims. A large amount of more natural 
language can be taught in this way; the 
inflection, pitch, and phrasing of the 
pupil’s speech will show more improve- 
ment than can be secured in any other 
way with the same expenditure of time 
and effort ; and the psychic effect of using 
the pathways which, from time imme- 
morial, have been our most important 
avenues of information makes for a 
more normal reaction toward every phase 
of life. 





ON BEING TWENTY-THREE 
By DWIGHT HOTCHKISS 


UNE FULFILLED all expectations and 
J came again this year. She has gone 
now and left me, technically, a year older 
than before. june has a habit of increas- 
ing my years. As long as I can remem- 
ber she has added one more mark in the 
“Time Lived” column in my Book of 
Life. 

Until two years ago, it was with un- 
concealed delight that I heralded her ap- 
proach. June was a friend of mine, for, 
in passing, she brought me one year 
nearer to a man’s estate, and every boy 
wants to be a man! I have reached that 
coveted position, but love her still, for 
there is much in her to love. 

On examining my book, I find the 
“Time Lived” column one-third full. 
Twenty-three years passed by and two- 
thirds of a normal lifetime yet to live. 
Twenty-three years, happy years, too, 
but enough sorrow in them to show me 


the worth of happiness. Healthy years, 
but enough sickness in them to teach me 
the value of health. Adventurous years, 
but not enough adventure to take from it 
its thrill. Romantic years, but not enough 
romance to make a romance ordinary. 
Beautiful years, but enough ugliness in 
them to make me love the beautiful. 
Lively years, but not so much of life 
that I no longer want to live! 

Two-thirds of a normal lifetime yet to 
live, and to live in the land of silence. 
How do I welcome the thought? Am I 
content to live them? Forty-six more 
years of silence as deep as the tomb 
added to the four since deafness claimed 
me. Does life offer enough to make it 
worth while? 

I turn back to another June five years 
ago. I see a stage, and on that stage a 
high-school graduating class. I see a 
boy step out and deliver, a little nerv- 
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ously, the valedictorian address. I see 
the same young man as president of his 
class, as captain of the football team. I 
see another stage. It is Thanksgiving 
Day. On one side sits the Governor of 
the State and on the other sits this boy. 
The Governor speaks, the boy speaks. I 
see him thrill with pride as the Governor 
congratulates him. I hear again the 
prophecies of family and friends of a 
wonderful career. I see him at his college, 
then the army, sickness, deafness, the 
long slow climb to health, the attempt, 
not ended yet, to adapt himself to his 
new condition of life. 

And I debate the question with myself. 
If this boy had qualities before his deaf- 
ness that would have made of him a suc- 
cess in life, cannot these same qualities 
with deafness make a success of him? Is 
deafness a bar to success? A just God 
cannot make it so. It may be an obstruc- 
tion, but not an insurmountable one. He 
should grow stronger in surmounting. 


A seed in the earth takes root and 
springs to life. The young plant feels 
the age-old yearning for the sun, and 
reaches up through the mellow soil to the 
surface. Here it finds instead of the sun- 
light a clod left by the harrow in passing. 
But, if it has taken strong root it will 
either push the clod out of the way or go 
round it. Jt will reach the light. 

What did I lose by my deafness? I 
lost a few friends, but found truer, 
nobler ones. I lost a means of inter- 
course, but found another one. I did not 
lose happiness. I was never happier than 
now. Love lingers still. Whether I lost 
a chance for success remains to be seen. 
I refuse to believe I did. The music of 
the trees, of running brooks, all nature, 
peoples’ voices, childish prattle—that is 
a loss. But I have found a music of the 
heart. Out in God’s out-of-doors my 
whole soul sings in ecstacy. In a quiet 
moment with a friend I find myself 
silently humming a tune. Sometimes, 
with no one near to hear, I sing to my- 
self. The music of the soul has so much 
more rhythm and cadence than the chance 
strains from a tired world. 

Two-thirds of a normal lifetime yet to 
live in the land of silence. Forty-six 
years to enjoy life. Forty-six more years 
to make and enjoy friends, to go explor- 
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ing in this little world, to realize some of 
my lifelong dreams, to labor, live, and 
laugh and love. As June steps up in her 
gala attire each year, I’ll welcome her 
with open arms. I'll tickle her under the 
chin, and say to her, “June, dear, what 
have you for me this year? A little ad- 
venture and romance, I hope, for they 
are the spice of life. And love, June, and 
happiness, and possibly a little sorrow to 
even things up. And work, June, plenty 
of worth-while work. And June, dear, 
better offer me the best of what you have, 
for if you don’t I mean to take it any- 
way.” 





A SPECIMEN OF PEETIC (NO- 
SPELLING) WRITING 


BY WILFRED PERRETT (LONDON ) 


Some who have read Professor Scrip- 
ture’s article entitled “Peetickay” in the 
June number of THe Votta Review 
may like to see what the actual writing 
looks like. The accompanying cut gives 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Requiem,” 
transcribed from page 679 of the last 
November number of this review. 't is 
believed that lip-readers, even if they do 
not know the verses, will find little diffi- 
culty in deciphering them. 

What do you make of it? 


—_ndv & wd ¢ eter! 3 
dig v q¥V +lEml LL. 


gi-d did ulwe gl-dl' da, 
44 L/d ml dan wide wil. 


dis bl B vrs y} grN fr mi: 
“hie hl loz hove hl l-yd & bl; 
hym 2 & s/ly, hym fen sl, 
+ 2% hunker hym fem & hil.” 





BACK NUMBERS NEEDED 


Numbers of Tue Votta REvIEw issued 
between 1910 and 1915 are badly needed, 
and will be accepted, if in good condition, 
at 20 cents each, as subscription credit. 
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“When care is on me, earth a wilderness, 
The evening starless and unsunned the day; 
When I go clouded like them, sad and gray, 
My ood grown mighty and my hope grown 

ess ; 
When every lilting tune brings new distress, 
Unmirthful sound the children at their play, 
Nor any book can charm my thought away 
From a deep sense of mine unworthiness; 


“Then think I on my friends. Such friends 
have I, 

Witty and wise, learned, affectionate, 

There must be in me something fine and high 
To hold such treasure at the hands of fate; 
Their nobleness hints my nobility, 

Their love arrays my soul in robes of state.” 
—IlWallace Rice, on “The Solace of Friends.” 


M* DEAR FriENDs: I have been some- 
what of a wanderer since I wrote 
you last, for I have left that fair South- 
land for the summer land of the North. 
My journey was full of new and inter- 
esting happenings, and, as some of them 
were in connection with the deaf and the 
deafened, I thought perhaps you would 
be interested to know of them. We left 
Florida on a hot and dusty train. Our 
first stopping place was Southern Pines, 
redolent of pines and mountain laurel. 
We caught a glimpse of the beauties of 
Pinehurst and drove mile after mile by 
orchards of young peach trees and into 
the hills of North Carolina. One night 
was spent in Greensboro, a busy, prosper- 
ous city, and then on into Washington. 

I am somewhat ashamed to confess 
that I had never seen the Volta Bureau 
before, although Miss Timberlake had 
“looked me over” in the fall. The yellow 
brick building, like the Wingless Victory, 
is placed high and squarely on a steep 
hillside. To go up a long flight of stone 
steps to the little temple of knowledge 
seems very fitting. One pushes open a 
heavy oaken door and steps immediately 
into a large rectangular room, with long 


tables and chairs in the center and book- 
cases along the walls. At first I did not 
notice them, for my eye was immediately 
caught by the pictures and prints of 
L’Epee and other early pioneers. Then 
I discovered the splendid portrait of 
Alexander Graham Bell, and thought of 
the deeds of daring and ventures into the 
unknown that had brought to that face 
its strength and fineness. I came across 
a molded and painted bit of plaster which 
I recognized as a magnified reproduction 
of the human ear. How much more com- 
prehensible the complication of ear-drum, 
anvil, hammer, stirrup, and bony ossicles 
of the inner ear become on beholding 
them for yourself, rather than trying to 
imagine them from some scientific de- 
scription and set of* drawings! Miss 
Timberlake and Mr. De Land were most 
cordial. Mr. De Land showed me his 
library, high stacks filled with foreign 
books, manuscripts, magazines—all the 
material he could obtain which bears on 
matters pertaining to the deaf. It is a 
treasure-house of knowledge for a re- 
search student. Miss Timberlake took 
me to her sanctum sanctorum—the inner 
throne of editorial wisdom—and then to 
the roof for a breath of fresh air and a 
hazy view of the widespread, dignified, 
old national city. I descended the long 
flight of stone steps with great reluctance. 

In Philadelphia I visited both the Kin- 
zie School and the Mt. Airy School for 
the Deaf. You all know of the spirited 
drive the Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia has been conducting for the pur- 
chase of the club-house home. But it 
was not until I went there that I realized 
what great obStacles they had to over- 
come, what real herculean labor has been 
made for the cause, and the personal 
sacrifices made by many of the individu- 
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als. The drive has brought in more than 
half of the amount needed. It will not 
be so active during the summer months, 
while people are at their summer homes, 
but it will be renewed and carried “over 
the top” in the fall. 

I was astonished and delighted at the 


beauty of the large gray stone buildings ° 


and well-kept grounds of the school at 
Mt. Airy. The estate was fully as beauti- 
ful as any college campus I have seen. I 
had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Crouter 
and he made me feel very welcome. I 
had only a little time and there was a 
very great deal that I wanted to see 
which I was unable to, so I hope to go 
back there some day. However, I did 
visit the primary and the advanced 
schools... One class of children who had 
been there only two years read their 
teacher’s lips with a facility and rapidity 
which was most surprising to me. (I 
wish some of these skeptics of lip-read- 
ing could have seen them!) These chil- 
dren had dear bright faces and were very 
quick and willing to respond. All of the 
teachers were cordial and entertaining, 
and explained their work and the chil- 
dren to my fascination. Miss Trend, of 
the advanced school, is a young lady who 
is totally deaf, and yet she not only 
teaches these children with remarkable 
skill, but she is also working for a degree 
at the University of Pennsylvania at the 
same time! No general who coura- 
geously attacks an army of superior forces 
deserves more praise! I think I spent 
the longest time of all with the deaf-blind 
girls, Katherine Frick and Grace Pearl. 
Their misfortune may appeal to your 
sympathy—it cannot fail to—but just 
how would you feel when you found that 
they studied history, English literature, 
geography, mathematics, and even the 
theory of botany? I wish you could see 
the diagram of the cross-section of a 
stem which their ingenious teacher made 
for them with pin-pricks! The marvel 
of this work with these two girls awed 
me into silence. Here were two souls 
and minds with all the possibilities for 
development of normal children, shut off 
from any perception of sight and almost 
utterly from any perception of sound. 
Not so very many years ago they would 
have faced a future of nothingness. As 
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it was, I saw them busy with their type- 
writers, working at numbers and even 
answering my questions in quite natural 
voices and showing an excellent choice of 
words. They understand by spelling with 
one hand into their hands or by touching 
the moving lips. Katherine Frick says 
that when light and sound were taken 
from her the fairies came and pricked her 
fingers and made them so sensitive to 
shape and form that they almost took the 
place of her eyes and ears. They have 
happy faces, these girls, and their faces 
are the reflections of cheerful thoughts. 
Grace expresses them often in her 
verses—like songs they are, too—and 
Katherine writes them into myths and 
fables. To the one who is leading them 
and teaching them knowledge and hap- 
piness should go a wreath of laurel as 
surely as to any hero of battle. 

I regretted that I was unable to visit 
any school in New York, but in order to 
reach the convention of the American 
Association for the Hard of Hearing in 
time, I had to go on. I found the Guild 
House of the Speech Readers Guild of 
Boston “swept and garnished” and almost 
holding out its arms to receive the dele- 
gates and visitors. The down-stairs 
rooms were filled with exhibitions of the 
needlework and cabinet-making of deaf 
people, which had been contributed by 
different associations and exchanges. Up- 
stairs was a roomful of modern appli- 
ances and electrical devices to aid the 
hearing, representing several manufac- 
turers. The new vactuphone attracted 
much interest, and two or three people 
who had been deaf for a great many 
years were able to recognize sound, al- 
though not to identify the words spoken. 
In another room were exhibitions by the 
different schools of lip-reading, free 
copies of THE Vota REviEw, circulars, 
advertising matter, reprints, and folders 
for distribution. There were panels and 
posters on the wall, and they are so good 
that I am told they are to be used again 
in publicity work. I enjoyed the meetings 
of the convention. All the speeches, pa- 
pers, and reports bore directly upon the 
issue at hand. Some of them were par- 
ticularly inspiring and lifted us above the 
usual routine of a convention. I find 
that every one is willing to work hard, 
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long, and faithfully for the cause, but 
that intercourse with other workers, the 
exchange of ideas, the inspiration of 
vigorous personalities, the opportunity to 
appeal to the doctors and to the public, 
give a higher courage and a lighter foot- 
step. 

I am going to leave the convention now 
and turn rather abruptly to another sub- 
ject. The nation is turning its attention 
to Plymouth this summer, as it is the ter- 
centenary celebration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. The greatest feature is the 
pageant which is to be presented several 
times. It is considered the greatest pag- 
eant America ever had, not only because 
of its historic interest, but because it is 
to be given at the edge of the harbor by 
The Rock, and will have over eleven 
hundred people taking part—real Indians, 
even, in the Indian scenes! It is to be 
given at night under powerful electric 
lights before audiences of ten thousand 
people. This pageant is an occasion which 
I think many deaf people would enjoy, 
and I hope you will make an effort to see 
it. It presents the suggestion that page- 
ants and pantomines are mediums of en- 
tertainment in which deaf people could 
take part and excel. The Speech Readers 
Guild in Boston and the school for 
deaf children in Rhode Island have re- 
cently attempted them with very great 
success. Why don’t more of you do it, 
and then tell us about it in THe VoLtTa 
REVIEW ? 

I have read that a very successful 
competition in lip-reading was given not 
long ago in New York. I hope this will 
be followed up in other places. When I 
dream wonderful wild dreams, I dream 
that I can instill so much enthusiasm into 
all the leagues, clubs, guilds, and schools 
in the country that they immediately 
form advanced classes in lip-reading and 
later, after stiff training, hold contests to 
find who their best lip-reader is. And 
then, don’t you see, we could hold inter- 
state contests, and some day, at some im- 
portant convention, a national champion- 
ship! Think of the honor of being the 
best lip-reader in the United States! But, 
best of all, think of the publicity it would 
give to the cause of the deafened when 
the public interest is thus challenged. It 
would be the “proof of the pudding”’— 
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the conclusive evidence that all the 
speeches and papers that have been 
spoken and written in the favor or de- 
fense of lip-reading were justified! If 
any of you feel the tiniest spark of en- 
thusiasm stir within you, won’t you please 
write and tell me so? 
Yours for a forward step, 
THE Frrenpiy Lapy. 
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One little lip-reader, feeling rather blue, 
Finds a lonesome brother; then there are two. 


Two little lip-readers sail life’s stormy sea, 
— one who’s shipwrecked; then there are 
three. 


Three little lip-readers tack above their door 
Big sa fun for deaf people”; soon there are 
our. 


Four little lip-readers, very much alive, 
Have a jolly party and ask number five. 


Five little lip-readers, blue and out of fix, 
Forget about their troubles as they hunt up 
number sir. 


Six little lip-readers make their home a 
heaven; 

They seem so very happy, they attract number 
seven. 


Seven little lip-readers, reconciled to fate, 
On a trip together meet number eight. 


He’s a great addition; all think him fine; 
He says, “I'll bring along a friend, and he'll be 
number nine.” 


Nine little lip-readers, joyful-hearted, then 
Start a Cheer-up Mission to catch number ten. 


Ten little lip-readers! What's the whole thing 


for? 
Just to make life happier for more and MORE 


and MORE! 
—Elizabeth MacKay. 


CLOUDS 


When clouds across the pathway lie 
And hopes seem baffled, vain; 

With faith and courage keep the way 
Til the sun shines clear again. 


No outward gloom has power-to stay. 
The soul whose inmost shrine 
Is kept aglow with purpose high, 
Lighted from source Divine. 
—Harriet E, Emerson. 














PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEAF CHILD 
By MISS B. NEVILE, Tottenham, England 


SYCHOLOGY is now generally regarded 
P as a science ; but the more we examine 
the subject the less confidence have we 
in its right to this title. 

We have always understood that 
science concerned itself with well-estab- 
lished facts. These facts it classifies and 
analyzes, and upon these facts it reasons 
in such logical progression that other and 
remoter facts are in their turn established. 
It seems to be obvious that the facts 
which form the foundation of a science 
should not vary to any appreciable ex- 
tent by reason of outside and moving in- 
fluences. For instance, geology will seem 
to be a fairly straightforward science, 
anatomy rather more complex, and physi- 
ology, being a science of a living animal, 
more complex still—more complex be- 
cause we are learning to see that the body 
is greatly influenced from moment to 
moment by the activities of the mind. 

What, then, shall we say of that which 
professes to be a science of the mind 
itself? Here we have an organism which 
is never at rest, which is more sensitive 
to outside influences than anything else 
we know, and the instrument wherewith 
we propose to analyze it is the mind of 
man himself. Surely we are here in very 
deep waters. If this be true of the adult 
mind, how attempt to analyze the psy- 
chology of a child, which is immature, 
restless, and extraordinarily susceptible 
to influences, both objective and subjec- 
tive? The very best description of the 
mind of a child that the writer has ever 
met with is that of a chaos of impulses. 
There are some people who are so over- 
come by the charm of this chaos of im- 
pulses that they would have us leave it 
entirely alone. We do the child a wrong, 
they say, in attempting to guide, to rule, 
to form this chaos of impulses. Suffice 
it here to say that the writer is entirely 
opposed to such a view. 

Now, our task is to determine the psy- 
chology of the deaf child—that is to say, 
to determine that modification of ordi- 
nary child psychology which we must ex- 
pect to find as the result of deafness. 
Though the psychology of an ordinary 


child may be almost impossible to analyze 
or to define, it may not be altogether a 
desperate enterprise to discover the dif- 
ference between it (whatever it may be) 
and the mind of one whose sense of hear- 
ing is missing. 

At the outset, however, we are faced 
with a certain difficulty. We have to 
guard very strictly against the confusion 
which may result if we attribute to deaf- 
ness itself certain special mental char- 
acteristics which are really due to condi- 
tions of life or treatment necessary to or 
customary in the rearing and education 
of deaf children. For instance, we hear 
from some that deaf children are pecu- 
liarly gentle in their behavior, and we 
hear from others that they are particu- 
larly bad-tempered and vicious. We hear, 
on the one hand, that they are selfish, 
grasping, callous as to the feelings of 
others; on the other, that they are un- 
selfish, affectionate, and so forth. How 
shall we reconcile such conflicting opin- 
ions? 

(1) We have to remember that it has 
always been and always will be necessary 
to educate a large number of deaf chil- 
dren in residential schools. In those 
schools they have every physical comfort, 
they meet with no injustice, they are in 
the hands of skilled and kindly people for 
ten years of their life. They see no 
violent behavior on the part of any adult, 
they are entirely free from the daily ir- 
ritations which are inseparable from 
family life. If you compare such chil- 
dren with their brothers and sisters left 
in the rough homes from which they 
came, you might thoughtlessly assume 
that the deaf of those families were 
naturally gentle. 

(2) To take another condition: The 
deaf child in the well-to-do home is gen- 
erally overindulged. Fearful lest he may 
be unjustly punished for doing what 
would never be permitted in his hearing 
brothers, his parents allow him to form 
habits of selfishness. Any one seeing the 
child in such an environment would again 
hastily say that deaf children, even those 
born and reared in well-organized and 
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sometimes luxurious homes, were vicious, 
selfish, and generally unpleasant. 

(3) It is usual for an older hearing 
child to be given some responsibility with 
regard to his younger brothers and sisters. 
The deaf child is not subject to this most 
valuable discipline; in this he misses 
much. We must not, therefore, say when 
we observe the irresponsible attitude of 
a deaf lad that it is due to his deafness. 
It is due to the absence of that disciplined 
responsibility which every fifth-form boy 
at a public school begins to feel. 

(4) To take one more instance: In a 
poor-class London street we may often 
hear that there is a deaf boy living there 
of exceptionally vicious temperament. 
What are the facts? The boy is deaf; 
the youths of that street, with their pro- 
verbial instinct for tormenting anything 
peculiar, are forever provoking the tem- 
per of the unfortunate child. He makes 
good use of his fists, his feet, and even 
his teeth. Is he, therefore, vicious by 
reason of his deafness? Obviously not. 
It is the effect of his environment and 
nothing more. We dare to say, then, that 
at birth, or at the onset of deafness, there 
is no peculiarity whatever in the psy- 
chology of the deaf child. It would be 
childish to emphasize this fact, were it 
not even now held by some medical men 
that some mental disability is insepara- 
bly connected with deafness. 

We come now to this question: Is 
there any modification at all of child 
psychology which, though not present at 
the time of birth or at the time of the 
onset of deafness, does progressively 
take character? We believe there is. 
This modification takes character pro- 
gressively from birth or from the onset 
of deafness, and the rapidity of the for- 
mation is determined by the age at which 
deafness ensues. By this I mean that 
should a child become deaf at the age of 
three, this peculiar modification would be 
greater in three years’ time than it would 
be at the age of twelve if he had become 
deaf at the age of nine. 

Side by side with this statement there 
must, however, be made another and a 
very important one. The mental cast of 
a deaf child is far more malleable by 
education than that of his hearing brother. 
The hearing child is to a small extent 
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molded by his teachers, but by far the 
larger part of his education is the chisel- 
ing by contact. In the vacuum, however, 
with which deafness surrounds the deaf 
child, the direct things of education are 
of far greater significance and of im- 
mensely greater power to make or to mar. 

Now the peculiar and progressive 
modification of child psychology which 
belongs to deafness is, I believe, this: 
On all matters which are clearly and de- 
finitely understood, a deaf child has (1) 
an extraordinary tenacity of opinion and 
purpose; (2) a supernormal power of 
close and faithful reasoning. On the 
other hand, upon all matters which by 
reason of his deafness are to him un- 
certain, he is abnormally volatile, he 
troubles not to have an opinion, it is diffi- 
cult to make him act with any purpose 
whatever. 

Upon such uncertain data he refuses, 
except under pressure, to reason at all. 
Upon such facts as he can ascertain ac- 
curately (not guess at) by touch and 
sight, such as physical phenomena or the 
sequential happenings of a well-ordered 
home or school, we find him intellectually 
stable and of a reasoning power which 
sometimes amounts to cunning. As re- 
gards, however, that large area of thought 
of which the data is uncertain, he is in- 
tellectually irresponsible. 


There are two distinct departments of 
his mind into which the deaf child in- 
stinctively pours the materials for 
thought: One department is for all that 
is accurately known; with those things 
his mind will deal. The other depart- 
ment is for all scraps and odds and ends 
which are conveyed to him so imper- 
fectly that their elucidation is too bur- 
densome to be borne; his mind rejects 
them. What must we, as teachers, gather 
from this? We learn that no method of 
education of which the medium is of an 
uncertain character, and of which the 
scheme is not strictly logical and scientific 
in its development, is suitable for a deaf 
child. The intellect of the deaf has no 
use for guesswork.. As Forchammer 
says,““The first essential is a sure medium 
of communication.” 

If every word symbol in a sentence is 
seen and understood, and if every lan- 
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guage point to be taught is securely 
linked to the one before, in the strictly 
logical sequence which we demand in any 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


scientific enterprise, the mind of the deaf 
child will grip the thought. In this way 
only can the deaf be ‘educated. 





A TRIBUTE 
By VIRGINIA SINCLAIR 


HE sudden passing away of Mr. 

Frank D. Baker, of Denver, whose 
death occurred April 29, 1921, has taken 
from the ranks of speech-readers a 
staunch and enthusiastic friend of the 
“subtile art.” 

Mr. Baker was chief engineer of the 
Colorado Department of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company for over 
twenty years and had been a resident of 
Denver for the past thirty-three years. 
He was known to all of the mining and 
metallurgical men of the State and was 
closely associated with much of the im- 
portant smelter construction. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois in 
1888 as a Mechanical Engineer and was 
a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers.* 

Of a temperament. naturally buoyant 
and cheerful, Mr. Baker had come to feel 
his life deeply shadowed by his loss of 
hearing. A little more than two years 
before his death, when in his sixty-first 
year, he came into touch with the Whit- 
aker School of Speech-Reading. On ac- 
count of his occasional poor health and 
also because of extended absences from 
the city, the regular course of speech- 
reading in the school was extended by 
him over two years instead of being 
completed in the time regularly outlined. 
Though this extension of time necessarily 
interrupted his progress, he persistently 
came back to the work and pursued it with 
always increasing success and happiness. 
In his enthusiasm he asked for addi- 
tional lessons after finishing his course. 
“As I like practise with teachers, I should 
like still more lessons,” he had playfully 
remarked. During the last months of 
his work in the school, reports of his joy 





* The facts as given are quoted from notices 
which appeared in the Denver papers, May 3, 
1921, the day of the funeral, which was held 
from the Second Congregational Church of 
that city. 


FRANK D. BAKER 


in speech-reading power were constantly 
brought to us by others as well as by 
himself. 


To any one anywhere who doubts his 
power to become a speech-reader, I wish 
I might show in the brief scope of this 
tribute how Mr. Baker “won out” against 
more than ordinary difficulties. 

A university man and for thirty-three 
years a mining engineer, coming to a 
place of high standing in his profession 
here in Denver, he brought to the ac- 
quirement of speech-reading a mind 
trained in the opposite direction from 
that one which makes speech-reading a 
natural process. 

More than once he seriously doubted 
his own ability to acquire the coveted 
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power to any practical degree. But he 
would not give up. What he saw others 
were doing he determined to do himself. 
By his own splendid and beautiful spirit 
of co-operation in all the school sought 
to do to help, by resolutely holding him- 
self to his purpose and through the de- 
voted aid of his family he came to a de- 
gree of power that brought to him great 
happiness and renewed confidence in him- 
self both for a return to social enjoy- 
ments and in his business interests. Just 
a short time before his death he sat at 
different times by the bedside of his wife 
(who was recuperating from a serious 
fall) and conversed, often for an hour at 
a time, with no artificial aid to supple- 
ment his understanding of her conversa- 
tion. This proof of his ability to read 
the lips gave particular satisfaction to 
him and to his family, especially because 
he had learned to understand the speech 
of other friends before that of his own 
family. 

His interest in whatever pertained to 
the cause of speech-reading, whether lo- 
cally or elsewhere, and his enjoyment of 
THE Vota ReEvIEW were unceasing and 
unbounded. Particularly did his own 
spirit of optimism and belief in speech- 
reading respond to.the purport of Mr. 
Ferrall’s articles. During a California 
tour last year he was an interested visitor 
at several schools on the coast. He was 
a regular subscriber to “our magazine,” 
taking not one but two subscriptions in 
order to place this publication in the 
hands of people that he wished to inform 
and to interest in speech-reading and in 
the work of “our school,” as he was 
pleased to term it. He kept the maga- 
zine on his desk, showing it to his busi- 
ness and professional associates, took it 
to his doctor, in addition to placing copies 
in the hands of hard-of-hearing persons. 

In the best sense, such a friend is not 
lost. The influence of such a mind and 
spirit will go on and on through the years 
to hearten and inspire each one who was 
privileged to come in contact with Mr. 
Baker’s life. He won for himself great 
joy and satisfaction through the acquire- 
ment of this new power and gave to his 
world the splendid example of what a 
steady purpose, unremitting effort, and 
cheerful co-operation can accomplish. 
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Mr. Baker’s whole life was one of de- 
voted service for others. Such a life, 
crowned with the accomplishment that 
was his, has a message quite beyond his 
own circle of friends and associates. If 
“being dead he yet speaketh” to 
strengthen the purpose and cheer the 
spirit of many others elsewhere who 
with dulled or deadened hearing are hesi- 
tating over their own ability to become 
victors in this matter of speech-reading, 
then this tribute will have compassed its 
twofold aim of acknowledging the great 
debt of those who were privileged to 
know him personally and of pointing the 
way to others. 





WHY NOT WIN A PRIZE? 


To stimulate interest in the cause of 
lip-reading, Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of 
the San Francisco School of Lip-Read- 
ing, announces a prize contest. 

Prizes will be awarded to contestants 
submitting the best, second best, and 
third best testimonials to the value of lip- 
reading in the form of story or playlet. 

It is stipulated that only persons who 
are partially or totally deaf may compete. 

The rules follow: 

1. The story or playlet must be a 
strong testimonial to the value of lip- 
reading. 

2. Its length. must be 4,000 words or 
less. 

3. It must be typewritten on one side 
of the paper. 

4. It must be received at the Volta 
Bureau on or before October 15, 1921. 

5. No name must be attached, but the 
paper must be signed by a nom de plume 
or “key.” The author’s name and ad- 
dress must accompany the MSS. in a 
sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume 
or “key.” 

6. The hearing of all contestants must 
be below normal. 

7. No paper will be returned. 

8. Tue Voita Review may publish 
any or all papers submitted. 

Prizes—First prize, $25.00; second 
prize, $15.00; third prize, $10.00. 

Judges.—Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie and 
Miss Rose Kinzie have kindly consented 
to assist Mrs. Trask in judging the 


papers. 






















THE PHYSICS OF SPEECH * 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph. D., M. D.t 





7 THE back of the hand is held in front 
of the mouth while the word “hippo- 
potamus” is spoken slowly, a breath of 
air will be felt at the start while A is 
spoken. A little later there is a pause, 
followed by a sharp puff, for the pp; a 
similar pause, ending in a puff, is felt for 
the next p, and again for the ¢t. A breath 
of air is felt for s. Speech, then, as it 
issues from. the mouth, comprises some 
disturbance of the air; some of its ele- 
ments are breaths, puffs, and pauses. 
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FIG. 2. GAS CAPSULE IN USE WITH A REVOLVING 
MIRROR 








a person speaks or sings into the tube, the 
iN flame can be seen to jump up and down 
cas rapidly. Such rapid movements are 


termed vibrations. 
FIG. I. KOENIG’S GAS CAPSULE 























The gas capsule of Koe- 
nig (figure 1) is a metal 
box comprising two halves 
separated by a rubber mem- 
brane. Gas is brought to 
one side, whence it issues in 
a fine jet and burns as a 
flame. The rubber mem- 
brane keeps it from passing : 
to the other side. This ey. 3 
other side has a large open- ft ] 

ing attached to a speaking- 
tube. 

A sudden puff into the 
speaking -tube blows the 
flame up momentarily, be- 
cause the air pressure moves 
the membrane and drives 
out some of the gas. When 
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* This is the ninth of a series 
of articles on the “Mechanism 
of Speech,” by Professor Scrip- 
ture, late of Yale University, 
now of London and Hamburg. 
+ Author of “Elements - of 
Experimental Phonetics,” “The 
Study of Speech Curves,” FIG. 3. PHOTOGRAPHS OF FLAME FIGURES, 
“Stuttering and Lisping,” etc. BY NICHOLS AND MERRITT 
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FIG. 4. FLAME FIGURES OF SOUNDS, BY BROWN 


Courtesy of Macmillan Co., “The Science of Musical 
Sounds,” Miller. 


When the flame is observed in a re- 
volving mirror, as in figure 2, it appears 
as a band of light. When a person speaks 
into the capsule, the band is broken up 
into fine flames. These are different for 
different sounds. Flame figures have 
been photographed by Nichols and Mer- 
rit, of Cornell University. Some flame 
figures, taken directly from their original 
films, are shown in figure 3. 

The flames: occur in groups that are 
often quite complicated. The different 
vowels have different group forms. The 
group form changes even in a fragment 
from a single vowel. For example, at 
the left of the piece of film for e in “pre” 
in the first line of figure 3, a high flame 
is followed by one not so high, and this 
very closely by one or more smaller 
flames. Toward the end of the fragment 
the second flame has become as high as 
the first, while the smaller ones have al- 
most disappeared. This is an illustration 
of the fundamental fact that vowel 
sounds are never constant, even for a 
short time ; they change continually from 
beginning to end. The last line of figure 
3 shows regions of alternately high and 
small e waves; this is a record of the 





FIG. 6. 


rolled, or trilled, r produced by flapping 
the tongue. 

Owing to the indefinite edges of these 
flames, they are not adapted to accurate 
study. Flames with sharp edges have 
been produced and photographed by 
Brown (figure 4). 

The details of the vibrations in speech 
were first accurately studied by Hermann 
and Hensen. In Hermann’s apparatus 
the speech was conducted to a glass dia- 
phragm which moved a small amplifying 
lever. The lever carried a mirror, from 
which a beam of light was reflected. 
Whenever the diaphragm moved, the 
beam of light repeated the movement in 
great enlargement. The movement could 
be seen in a revolving mirror or photo- 
graphed on a moving film. A recent ap- 
paratus on a slightly different principle 
is the phonodeik of Professor Miller, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Some of the vibrations 
taken by his apparatus are shown in fig- 
ure 5. 

Upward movement of the diaphragm 
means that the air in front of it is com- 
pressed; downward movement, that it is 
rarefied. The curves show that the 
vibrations in speech consist of waves of 
condensation and rarefaction of the air. 

When a bell is sounded, its vibrations 
are transmitted through the air as waves 





FIG. 5. RECORD OF A VOWEL VIBRATION, BY MILLER 


Courtesy of Macmillan Co., “The Science of Musical Sounds,”’ Miller. 
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of condensation and rarefaction (figure 
6). The vibrations of speech are trans- 
mitted likewise. The vibrations of the 
air in the mouth for vowels and similar 
sounds pass directly unheard in the sur- 
rounding air. The breaths, rushes, and 
puffs, however, pass to the ear only in 
the form of irregular agitations of the air 
representing the noises made by them. 
For example, a rush of air can be felt for 
f directly in front of the mouth, but it is 
dispersed quickly. The irregular agita- 


tions of the air caused by the rush of air 
are, however, transmitted outward in all 
When these irregular agita- 


directions. 
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tions reach the ear, they are heard as f. 
The ear knows nothing of the rush of 
breath itself. The f from a phonograph 
is just as true an f as one from the mouth, 
simply because it produces the same agi- 
tations. The hand does not feel these 
agitations ; for the hand the phonograph 
has no f. 

Summing up, we may say that speech 
as it issues from the mouth consists of 
breaths, rushes, puffs, vibrations, agita- 
tions, and pauses. As it passes through 
the air only the vibrations, agitations, 
and pauses are transmitted. 






THE LIP-READING TOURNAMENT AT THE NEW YORK 


ARIOUS MEANS have been employed 
in efforts to give greater publicity to 
the art of lip-reading so that all deafened 
people may be benefited by acquiring it 
and the hearing public be given a better 
understanding of its value. A new 
method in the form of a sporting event 
was tried recently by the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. What 
a great success this first tournament was! 
The Jersey City League for the Hard of 
Hearing, the Nitchie School of Lip- 
Reading, Public Evening Schools No. 32 
and No. 93, Manhattan, and No. 15, 
Brooklyn, sent teams. With them came 
their colleagues and friends to “root.” 
Each one wore his school colors. The 
league assembly-room was crowded to 
capacity. The teams were lined up on 
the platform opposite the judges, and 
then the fun began. How they did work! 
What fighters they were! Some one re- 
marked, “Letter-perfect lip-readers are 
very good fighters!’ Each one held his 
own. Sentence upon sentence was fired, 
but one could not down them. The ma- 
terial prepared was exhausted before the 
captains of the two teams which tied 
fought it out. They were Miss Martha 
G. Evans for the Jersey City team and 
Miss Lillian Dwiddie for the Brooklyn 
team. The Jersey City team won after a 
strenuous battle. Miss Walker, the chair- 
man of the Educational Department, had 


LEAGUE 
REPORTED BY ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON 





retired to another room and prepared ad- 
ditional material. 

Next came the individual contest. This 
contest was originally limited to twenty- 
five, but it was apparent before the team 
contest was half over that the entries 
would have to be opened to others who 
had at the last moment gathered courage 
to compete. ‘The inspiration was so great, 
the atmosphere so intoxicating, no lip- 
reader could resist. This contest was 
fought with equal vim. Again Miss 
Martha G. Evans, of Jersey City, won 
after having tied with Miss Charlotte 
Paradis, of Brooklyn. 

One contestant said, “Winners or 
losers, we all enjoyed it immensely and 
shall look forward eagerly to the next 
one.” Each judge said, “I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. Such wonderful 
lip-reading; it was a revelation and in- 
spiration to me.” The New York League 
says, “Thank you, dear contestants, and 
three cheers, for each one of you. Your 
enthusiasm, your abilities, were expended 
in a worthy cause. No greater encour- 


~agement or inspiration has ever been 


given to would-be lip-readers. More 
than that, you have taught a large public 
the possibilities of — 

Lack of space prevents THE VOLTA 
Review from publishing all of the ma- 
terial used in the tournament, but a por- 
tion follows: 


LIP-READING TOURNAMENT 


INFORMATION FOR JUDGES 


The tournament will begin at 8. Each 
school has been asked to send a team of 
three, including a captain. Teams will 
wear school colors. The team contest 
will consist of conversational sentences. 
A sentence will be given to each team, to 
be repeated by any member of the team. 
In case of failure, captains will be given 
an opportunity to give the sentence. A 
sentence correctly repeated will score one 
point in favor of that team. The contest 
will consist of at least ten tests for each 
team. The team scoring the greatest 
number of tests wins the contest. In 
case of a tie, a contest will be given the 
captains of the two teams. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 


Contestants will be numbered. A de- 
scription will be read twice before the 
assembled group. Questions will follow. 
Several questions will be given each con- 
testant. The contestant scoring the great- 
est number of points by answering cor- 
rectly the largest number of questions 
wins the contest. 


PRIZES 


The Porter cup, the gift of Mrs. N. 
Todd Porter, Jr., will be awarded to the 
team winning two annual contests out of 
three. The winner of the 1921 contest 
will receive a banner. The winner of the 
individual contest will receive a prize, the 
gift of Mrs. J. C. Thompson. 


SPECIMEN OF SENTENCES USED IN THE 
CONTEST 


1. I'll meet you at the subway station 
at half after four. 

2. Do you enjoy the movies? 

3. Can you operate the typewriter? 

4. Are you going to the card party this 
evening ? 

5. We have had an unusually mild 
winter. 

6. Can I reach you by telephone? 

7. Please close the windows in the 
library. 

8. He is the oldest boy in the family. 

9. I am very fond of the old-fashioned 
garden flowers. 

10. How old is your sister? 

11. I expect to spend the summer in 
the mountains. 
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12. I can’t understand a thing he says. 

13. What an interesting lecture that 
was! 

14. You ought to be a member of the 
league. 

15. Could you understand what the 
minister said? 

16. Do you think it will rain? 

17. I wish I could help you. 

18. When are you going home? 

19. I don’t know what they are talking 
about. 

20. It’s a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways. 


SENTENCES USED AFTER THE CONTESTANTS 
“ntED”’ 


1. There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip. 

2. How much did he leave -to his 
granddaughter ? 

3. She has an unusual amount of com- 
mon sense. 

4. Would you like oyster soup for 
dinner ? : 

5. I sail for Italy on the second of 
June. 

6. Can you paddle a canoe? 

7. Please light the lamp. 

8. She seems to be very down in the 
mouth this morning. 

g. We shall call upon you for a con- 
tribution. 

10. He saved a thousand dollars out 
of a small salary. 

11. Have you paid your dues? 

12. That woman has more nerve than 
any one I know. 

13. Who were the chief speakers of 
the evening? 

14. Have you ever lived in Canada? 

15. What is the capital of China? 

16. It is not an easy thing to read the 
lips. 

17. I will see what I can do to help 
you. 

18. How many will you be responsible 
for? 

19. Father telephoned that he would 
be late for dinner. 

20. They refused to give me the infor- 
mation. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 


The library that I am going to describe 
to you is in a house on Fifth Avenue. It 
is a large room, 23 feet wide and 30 feet 
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long. There are six windows in the 
room, two on the south, three on the 
west, and a long French window on the 
north that opens on a balcony. The walls 
of the room are done in dull yellow. The 
draperies are yellow with a dull-blue fig- 
ure. There is a large fireplace with a 
handsomely carved wood mantelpiece. 
Above the mantelpiece there is an oil 
painting done by a modern French artist. 
A fire is burning on the hearth and a 
large St. Bernard dog lies before it. 
Seven book-cases line the walls of the 
room. One book-case contains. nothing 
but books of poetry. The floor is cov- 
ered with rare oriental rugs. In the cen- 
ter of the room stands a handsomely 
carved table with a reading lamp on it. 
There is an old grandfather's clock in one 
corner. 


1. What kind of room have I been de- 
scribing? 

2. Where is it? 

3. How long is it? 

4. Is it more than 20 feet wide? 

5. How many windows are in the 
room? 

6. How 
west side? 

7. Is the window on the north side 
like the other windows? 


many windows are on the 
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8. What kind of window is it? 
g. What does it open upon? 
10. What is the color of the walls? 
11. What is the color of the draperies? 
12. Of what material is the mantel- 

piece? 

13. What hangs above the mantel- 
piece? 

14. By whom was it painted? 

15. What kind of day is it? 

16. How do you know? 

17. Is there anything alive in the 
room ? 

18. What? 

19. Where is the dog lying? 

20. How many book-cases are in the 
room? 

21. What is one book-case filled with? 

22. What kind of rugs are on the 
floor ? 

23. What stands in the center of the 
room ? 

24. What is on the table? 

25. What kind of timepiece is in the 
room? 


Eprror’s Notre.—Doubtless the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
will be glad to furnish further details to 
organizations which desire to hold tourna- 
ments. 





Eprror Voita REVIEW: 

SPENT the 13th at the school for deaf 

girls in Montevideo and the 14th at the 
school for boys. The Instituto Nacional 
de Uruguay de Sordo-Mudas is located 
at Moreno 24, Montevideo, and is in 
charge of Sefiora Ann Bruzzone de Sca- 
rone, directora, and has been under her 
direction since it was opened, in 1904. 

Sefiora Bruzzone de Scarone is a 
graduate of the training class conducted 
by Sefiora Madrazo, of the Buenos Aires 
school for deaf girls, and she endeavors, 
so far as her means will permit, to dupli- 
cate in Montevideo the excellent condi- 
tions that exist in the girls’ school in 
Buenos Aires. 

Until last November (1920) the Uru- 
guayan school was for both sexes and 
had an attendance of about seventy-five. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN URUGUAY 









There are now two schools in separate 
locations. The attendance today in the 
school for girls is 42 and in the school 
for boys 45. 

In dividing the school the teaching 
force was also divided, four teachers be- 
ing assigned to each. 

Partly because of the small numbers 
that at present apply for admission and 
partly for lack of space, a new class is 
only admitted once in two years. There 
are but four classes at present in each of 
the schools. It is the plan to add teachers 
from time to time and to extend the 
course till it includes at least eight grades 
and perhaps an introductory year. 

While theoretically pupils are admitted 
at six years of age, the admission of new 
pupils only once in two years results in a 
somewhat high age in the entering classes. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN URUGUAY 


In the girls’ school many of the first-year 
class were ten and twelve years of age. 

All these South American schools have 
very pleasant buildings, low and ex- 
tended, never more than two stories high 
and usually only one, with ample gardens 
filled with trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

At the school for girls there is room 
not only for additional buildings which 
they already need, but the foundations 
now exist for the next structure to be 
erected as soon as the government can be 
persuaded to appropriate the money. 

I need scarcely say that the pure oral 
method is exclusively employed in both 
these schools. 

During my inspection of the school for 
girls I was accompanied by the govern- 
ment “technical inspector of primary and 
normal instruction,” Sr. Emilio Fournie, 
a very intelligent and kindly man, who is 
thoroughly interested in making success- 
ful the education of the deaf in Uruguay. 
He also met me on the following day at 
the school for boys and examined that 
with me. 

At the girls’ school I had the pleasure 
of meeting the school physician, Dr. 
Felipe Puig, who handles his duties very 
conscientiously and well. 

The industries taught the girls will 
eventually be the same as those in Buenos 
Aires, though at present only a portion 
can be provided. They now have special 
instructors in shoe uppers, sewing, iron- 
ing, artificial flowers, drawing, and phys- 
ical education. 

At the end of my visit we were con- 
ducted to the private dining-room of the 
directress, and delicious refreshments 
were served. We were given some of 
the artificial flowers made by the pupils 
and a big bunch of real flowers from the 
garden. We carried away with us ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and favorable impres- 
sions not only of the educational condi- 
tions, but also of the happiness and wel- 
fare of the pupils whose faces and man- 
ner showed that they were contented and 
well cared for. 

On my arrival at the Instituto Nacional 
Para Ninos Sordo-Mudos, the school for 
deaf boys of Uruguay, 112 Calle 8 de 
Octubre, Montevideo, on April 14, I 
found a big United States flag draped 
above the entrance to the school building, 
which sits back from the street in an at- 
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tractive garden. After a few minutes of 
conversation in the office of the director 
(during which I had need of all the 
Spanish I possess and more) I was con- 
ducted to the dining-room, where I found 
the entire 45 boys assembled, half of 
them with small United States flags and 
the other half with Uruguayan flags. At 
a signal from the director they waved 
them high above their heads and gave a 
shout that nearly raised the roof. 

A photographer and a reporter from 
each of the principal papers of Montevi- 
deo was present, and later, in the garden, 
pictures were taken that appeared with 
notices in the papers of the following 
day. 

The director of the school for boys, 
Sr. Augustin Oscar Scarone, is the 
brother of the husband of the directress 
of the school for girls. He also was 
trained for the work by Sefiora Madrazo, 
of the Buenos Aires school. 
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DR. AUGUSTIN SCARONE 


Director, School for Deaf Boys, Montevideo, 
Uruguay 


The teaching force consists of four 
teachers of the educational classes and 
seven teachers of industries. These are 
carpentry, bookbinding, metal-working, 
tailoring, basket-making, modeling, wood- 
carving, drawing and painting, and last, 
but by no means least, gardening. The 
school is fortunate in having consider- 
able ground for the raising of vegetables 
and fruits, and by this means accom- 
plishes the double result of lowering the 
cost of maintenance and of teaching the 
boys a very useful employment. 

I was particularly struck with the very 
clever work I saw in the modeling studio, 
and much interested to learn that, the 
instructor being ill at present, entire 
charge of the class had been taken by one 
of the boys, Placido Diaz, fifteen years 
of age and four years in school. Not 
only has this boy very exceptional talent 


for modeling from life, but he has also 
special teaching ability, a combination 
that is rare. The director told me that 
the boy showed even greater intelligence 
in adapting the subjects to the ability of 
the pupils than the regular instructor, and 
also had more patience and sympathy 
with the boys in their crude efforts. 
Next year the director plans to make the 
boy an assistant instructor, with a salary. 
The giving of this responsibility to the 
boy has entirely changed his behavior. 
Formerly he had been wild and trouble- 
some. Now he is a model of obedience 
and trustworthiness. If the boy lives and 
has a chance to develop the genius he un- 
doubtedly possesses, I prophesy he will 
make a name for himself as a sculptor. 
When, somewhat later, I reached his 
class-room, I found the blackboard prin- 
cipally occupied by two flags done in 
colored crayons, one of the United States, 


FOUR BROTHERS, TWO MORE AT HOME, ALI, DEAF. 
PARENTS WERE UNCLE AND NIECE 
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the other of Uruguay, and when I asked 
who had made them Placido was pointed 
out. 

In this most advanced class of which 
Placido is a member, the boys were most 
eager to ask questions about the Norte 
Americanos and our great country. They 
were much impressed when I told them 
it took 22 days and nights on a fast ship 
to get from Montevideo to New York, 
and five days on a train that went almost 
twice as fast as the ship to get from New 
York to Santa Barbara, where my little 
Jack and Anna are. 

As it is impossible to make an adjec- 
tive from United States, we must of 
necessity use the title American. The 
people of Canada and Mexico are also 
Americans, but as they can have a per- 
fectly good descriptive adjective of their 
own, Canadian and Mexican, they should 
not object to our monopoly of the word 
American. But these people down here 
are also Americans, and so they call the 
subjects of Uncle Sam, Norte Amer- 
icanos, to the exclusion of the other peo- 
ples of North America. 

The conditions both of instruction and 
of living in the school seemed to me ex- 
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cellent. The four teachers and the di- 
rector are all young and ‘vigorous and 
enthusiastic, the boys looked happy and 
well fed, and as most of them come from 
poor families, they are better cared for 
at school than at home. Every part of 
the establishment was clean, light, and 
airy. There is already need for more 
room, but I have no doubt that the in- 
spector, Sr. Fournie, who was again on 
hand, will give his cordial co-operation 
to the efforts of Sr. Scarone to obtain 
additional buildings in his ample grounds. 

In every case that has come to my 
knowledge the schools for the deaf in 
South America occupy rented quarters, 
and in every case the management is 
striving to have the government buy the 
property. 

Once more at the end of my visit re- 
freshments were served and we were 
presented with flowers from the garden. 
One boy presented me with a card tray 
he had made, decorated with our flag. 
They also gave me some very exceptional 
work that the pupils have done in paint- 
ing and drawing. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun D. Wricnr. 





STANDING IN SLIPPERY PLACES—AND ON A BLUFF 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


HAT IS DEAFNESS, anyway? Prob- 

ably most of us, especially those 
who are what is termed “deaf,” think of 
the expression as conveying an idea of 
something lacking or deficient in the sense 
of hearing. All well and good. But the 
thing that brings our gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave is the occasional meeting 
with one of those persons who still holds 
to what is said to be the original Anglo- 
Saxon interpretation of the term, the 
word “deaf” being assumed to imply dull- 
ness in any sense or in the mind—and 
particularly the latter. 

Now, it is something of an inconven- 
ience to be deaf, I imagine, taking the 
term to mean an impairment of the hear- 
ing; but whatever inconvenience there is 
becomes a very trifling thing indeed when 
compared to the exquisite torture occa- 
sioned by the tacit implication that deaf- 
ness is a form of mental affliction. 


At the movies or in the illustrated sup- 
plements of the newspapers one sees a 
picture of a man mowing a lawn, let us 
say. Beneath the picture is the legend: 
“Deaf man mowing a lawn.” The natural 
inference, at least for us sensitive deaf 
folks, is that the picture implies that it is 
rather astonishing that a man so handi- 
capped should be capable of the intel- 
lectual display involved in such an opera- 
tion. The legend doesn’t say this in so 
many words, of course, but—well, you 
know there was a man who met an old 
darky of his acquaintance on the street 
one cold and stormy night. 

“Pretty bad night for you to be out, 
Uncle Mose,” he said. “I should think a 
night like this would be bad for your 
rheumatism.” 

“Well, suh,” replied Uncle Mose, “I’m 
jest a-follerin’ the doctor’s orders.” 

“What! Do you mean to tell me your 
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doctor told you to come out on such a 
night as this?” 

“No, suh, not in jest them words,” ex- 
plained Uncle Mose, “but he done tole me 
I needed chicken.” 

So, while the legends accompanying 
these pictures do not come right out in 
the open and assert that it is astonishing 
that a deaf man should have sufficient 
intelligence to be able to mow a lawn, 
we'd be even less intelligent than folks 
assume if we failed to grasp the natural 
inference. And still there are people who 
wonder why the deaf are sometimes irri- 
table! The really astonishing thing to 
me is that our jails are not filled with 
deaf persons awaiting trial for man- 
slaughter. There have been times in my 
own life (and the patience and forbear- 
ance of the Irish are proverbial) when I 
could cheerfully have taken a club and 
reduced some fellow-citizen to a fine 
powder ! 

And, anyway, these hearing folks are 
not always so all-fired smart as they think 
themselves. Maybe when we come right 
down to a scientific discussion and ex- 
amination of this question of intellectual 
ability, we’ll sometimes find the shoe on 
the other foot, as it were. For example: 
The other day I happened to notice in a 
store window a placard announcing the 
sale of a well-known make of men’s 
negligée shirts at 75 cents each. The usual 
price is $2.00. I entered the store and 
asked whether by any chance they hap- 
pened to have my size, 17, in the lot. 
They had. In fact, they had nothing but 
that size. That was the reason for the 
low price. 


I selected four of them and was hand- 
ing them to the salesman when the man- 
ager came along. He took the shirts from 
me, and when about to give them to the 
bundle wrapper a brilliant thought struck 
him. He picked up a pad of paper and 
wrote: “If you'll take half a dozen, I’ll 
put them in at 50 cents each.” 


I looked at him to see if he was joking. 
He was absolutely serious. So I selected 
two more garments and paid him $3.00 
for the six—at the rate of 50 cents each. 
The arrangément suited me very well, 
naturally, since I had already selected 
four at the original price of 75 cents 
each—a total of $3.00—so that by his 









































—Saul N. Kessler 


“WHY, HE'S THE BRAINIEST DOG I EVER RAISED!” 


special offer the manager really made me 
a present of two extra shirts. Let us 
hope that this viewpoint of the matter 
has never occurred to him, or, if it has, 
that the occurring took place in the 
presence of totally deaf persons only, for 
I am rather afraid that under the circum- 


- stances his language might be unsuitable 


for hearing ears! 

When he is not busy with his drawing- 
board, Saul N. Kessler has a story he 
delights in telling his friends. It con- 
cerns a man who sold a dog to one of his 
neighbors. The following day the pur- 
chaser was back with a complaint. 

“Mister,” he said, “this dog you sold 
me is deaf and dumb.” 

“Young man,” said the former owner 
of the dog, solemnly, “that dog may be 
deaf, but don’t you ever believe he’s 
dumb. Why, he’s the brainest dog I ever 
raised !” . 

Comparisons are odious, of course; 
but while Mr. Kessler is silent. on the 
subject, I feel satisfied that he has no in- 
tention of slandering the dog, which is a 
noble brute. It’s just another of those im- 
plications. Besides, deaf people are smart. 
Why, only today I’ve read of a deaf man 
so smart that whenever he buys himself a 
hat he selects one that looks like every- 
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body else’s, so that if it blows off his head 
somebody else will always chase it for 
him! 

And just a week ago a friend was tell- 
ing me, and he says it’s an old story, how 
it happens that so many deaf people are 
employed in the great rubber industries 
of the Middle West. He says that in the 
early days of the industry a fire broke out 
in one of the factories and a hearing em- 
ployee was cut off from escape in the 
seventh story. They could not get the 
fire-ladders up to him, and the only hope 
of rescue was for him to jump from the 
window and trust to being caught in the 
nets stretched below by the firemen. 
Probably with the idea of breaking his 
fall, this man wrapped himself in several 
rubber coats, and donned rubber boots 
and a rubber cap before jumping. The 
outfit broke his fall, all right. He landed 
on the stone sidewalk just outside the net 
and rebounded high in the air. Worse 
than that, he continued to bounce up and 
down for seventeen days, when the police 
had to shoot him to keep him from starv- 
ing to death. The thing caused some- 
thing of a scandal, of course, and from 
that time on the rubber industries have 
been employing as many deaf people as 
possible, figuring that their keener intu- 
ition and superior intelligence will insure 
them against such an experience as be- 
fell the unfortunate man of whom I have 
just told. 

Of course, the story does sound a little 
improbable, but then truth is usually 
stranger than fiction! And, as far as the 
smartness of deaf people is concerned, 
my own mother, who certainly cannot be 
accused of prejudice, is firm in her state- 
ment that I am the smartest child she 
ever* raised—as well as the only one. 
Sometimes, too, when I think of all the 
things I know, even though most of them 
are not so, it rather frightens me. I find 
myself questioning whether there is room 
in my head for anything more—and there 
are so many things that I want to add to 
my mental junk shop in the next hundred 
years or so. 

A rather curious angle to our resent- 
ment of any implication that deafness is 
a mental affliction is found in the fact 
that we seldom practise what we preach— 
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being human beings, first of all, and deaf 
folks afterwards. When it comes to an 
actual demonstration, we seem to prefer 
to have our blunders attributed to stu- 
pidity rather than to deafness. Else why 
do we bluff so continuously? The famous 
old story of the three deaf Grecians finds 
parallels in our lives almost daily. This 
story, according to the Topeka Capital 
runs: 

“In ancient Greece there lived a learned 
judge who was very deaf. Before him 
one day there appeared two litigants, who 
also were very deaf. There being no at- 
torneys to impede and retard justice in 
those days, the judge invited the plaintiff 
to state his case. 

“The plaintiff arose. “This man,’ he 
said, pointing to the defendant, ‘is a ten- 
ant in my property. He hasn’t paid any 
rent for a long time, and refuses to do so. 
I ask your honor for a decree which will 
enable me to collect what is due me.’ 

“The plaintiff, having finished, sat 
down. The judge motioned for the de- 
fendant to stand and tell his side of the 
story. The defendant said: ‘I do not own 
the dog. [ am sorry he bit the gentleman, 
but he doesn’t belong to me, and I do not 
feel that I should be held responsible for 
the damage he inflicted.’ 

“The defendant then sat down, and the 
judge drew his robe a little more closely 
about him. ‘To forget the ties of blood,’ 
he observed, sternly, ‘is exceedingly 
reprehensible. She is your mother and 
you. must support her.’ ” 

Absurd? Perhaps. And if our sense 
of humor happens to be a little blunted 
we feel more or less hurt at the very 
circulation of such a story. Yet in our 
daily lives, thanks to our continuous bluff- 
ing, we furnish the basis for just such 
stories. No wonder our intelligence is 
sometimes questioned! Verily, the deaf 
stand in slippery places—on a “bluff”! 
If we tumble now and then, it should not 
be difficult to fix the blame properly. We 
preach the desirability of according the 
deaf full credit for intelligence, and then 
we so conduct ourselves in our daily in- 
tercourse with hearing folks as to give 
a clear impression that we much prefer 
to have our blunders ascribed to stupidity 
rather than to deafness. This bluffing is 
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an ostrich trick, anyway, and never fools 
anybody—except ourselves. And what is 
there about deafness to be ashamed of? 
It’s just one of those things no fellow can 
find out, apparently. It makes me sympa- 
thize with a certain bishop who was giv- 
ing a talk before a Sunday school. When 
he had finished, he turned to the class 
and said: 

“Now, does any little boy or any little 
girl wish to ask a question ?” 


There was a short silence. Then a boy 
stood up. 

“Please, sir,” he said, “why did the 
angels walk up and down Jacob’s ladder 
when they had wings and could fly?” 

The bishop hesitated for a moment. 

“Oh, ahem!” he said. “I see.” 

Then he turned once more to the class. 

“And now,” he said, “does any little 
boy or any little girl wish to answer 
Willie’s question ?” 


THE DEATH OF DR. VICTOR URBANTSCHITSCH, JUNE 17, 1921 


Translation, by Louise I. Morgenstern, of a report of the Venée Freie Presse, Vienna 


GAIN one of the ablest representatives 

of medical science, who made his 
name at the zenith of the greatness of 
Vienna’s medical schools, has been called 
away by death. It is hardly a year since 
we bewailed the loss of Professor Politzer, 
the “father of otology,” and today we 
learn the sad news that also his successor, 
Victor Urbantschitsch, is gone. He was 
in ill health for more than two years; the 
news of his death does not, therefore, 
come as a surprise, but is none the less 
a shock. 

A high-minded, kindly man, honored 
and loved by all, a true friend and a well- 
meaning soul has been taken away from 
us. With his death otology sustains an 
irreparable loss. 

Born in Vienna in 1847, Urbantschitsch 
was the type of the refined Viennese 
Patrician. Except for short interrup- 
tion, he spent his entire life in the city of 
his birth. Three years after receiving his 
degree of doctor of medicine, in 1873, he 
was made chief of the otological depart- 
ment of the Polyclinic, a post which he 
held until 1907, when, at the retirement 
of Professor Politzer, he took over the 
ear clinic of the University of Vienna. 

To enter upon the various advances 
Urbantschitsch made in the recognition 
and treatment of diseases of the ear is 
possible only in the space of a medical 
journal. One can speak here only in 
rough outlines of how much he accom- 
plished for otology, how great were his 
services in the development of the study 
of lip-reading and the training of residual 


DR, VICTOR URBANTSCHITSCH 


hearing in the interest of those patients, 
who found in him not only the physician, 
but also a friend; the deaf and dumb, the 
incurably deafened. In this field Urbant- 
schitsch blazed the trail; the methods in- 
augurated by him were authoritative in 
the development of modern instruction 
for the deaf. 
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THE PRACTISE CLASS 
TWO SUGGESTIONS ADAPTED AND RHYMED BY FRANCES SPALDING 


A SHAKESPEARIAN ROMANCE 


Two lovers to us appear, 
Whoever names them, stand up here. 


. What sort of courtship had these two? 


Pray take your choice, ‘tis up to you. 


. What answer gave beyond dispute 


The lover leave to press his suit 


. He placed a ring upon her hand, 


Of whom did he buy the golden band ? 


. What time of month, what time of 


day, 
Was the 
pray? 
Ushers twain precede the pair— 
Can some one tell me who they are? 
Married and gone, where did they 
live? 
What sort of answer can you give? 


marriage consummated, 


. Of all the friends who gathered there, 


Who gave the reception to the pair? 
Who was best man, the groom beside? 
Who maid of honor to the bride? 


. What was the cause of a falling out? 


Pray tell us what twas all about. 


. What occupation’s the chief in life 


For him who marries a shrewish 
wife? 

They gave each other tit for tat, 

What always happens in such a spat? 

What famous man of ancient Rome 

Was able to quiet the restless home? 

The friends and neighbors all had 
their say— 

Can you tell their judgment without 
delay ? 


QUESTIONS 


. Who are the lovers? 


Romeo and Juliet. 


. What was their courtship like? 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


. What was the answer to his proposal ? 


As You Like It. 

Of whom did he buy the ring? 

The Merchant of Venice. 

What time of month were they mar- 
ried ? 

Twelfth Night. 

Who were the ushers? 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
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. In what kind of a place did they live? 
Hamlet. 
. Who gave the reception to the bride? 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
. Who was best man and who maid of 
honor? 
Anthony and Cleopatra. 
. What was their first quarrel? 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
. What was his chief occupation after 
marriage ? 
Taming of the Shrew. 
. What did they give each other? 
Measure for Measure. 
. What Emperor reconciled them? 
Julius Cesar. 
. What did their friends say? 
All’s Well That Ends Well. 


ERY ANSWER IS THE NAME OF A MAN 
OF LETTERS 
. In northern countries, I have read— 
This covering warm is worn on the 
head. Hood. 
. On bended knee the pilgrims go 
To kiss his venerable toe. Pope. 


. A name which means such fiery 
things, 
I can’t describe their pains and stings. 
Burns. 


4. When Holy Church to priesthood 
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calls, 
He lives in monastery’s sacred halls. 
Abbot. 
. Put an edible grain ’twixt an ant and 
a bee 
And a much loved poet you will see. 
Bryant. 
. Each living head, in time, ’tis said, 
Will turn to him, though he be dead. 
Gray. 
. An animal good, and useful, too, 
And something that it cannot do. 
Cowper. 
. In precious metals he works all day, 
To sell to those who are able to pay. 
Goldsmith. 


. When I stub my toe and drop my 
glasses, 
’Tis his name my lips so hurriedly 
passes. Dickens. 
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10. A wonderful tree, with blossoms 
white, 
And sweet as the stories this man did 
write. Hawthorne. 
11. When cooked with eggs this kind of 
meat 
Makes a breakfast food that can’t be 
beat. Bacon. 
12. His middle name suggests the close 
Of the war his first name did impose. 
Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. 


13. The dwelling places of civilized man 
Have been so called since the world 
began. Holmes. 
14. Over the land and under the sea, 
It carries the message from you to 
me. Cable. 
15. Lovers and burglars laugh while they 
say 
“Nothing like that can hold us a day.” 
Locke. 





THE ANNUAL CONTEST OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


HE ANNUAL CONTEST for the school 

cup and the commencement exercises 
of the San Francisco School of Lip- 
Reading took place on Saturday, the 21st 
of May, at three p. m. 

Thirty-six pupils of the school com- 
peted for the cup before an interested 
audience of their friends. 

Miss Carolyn A. Donworth defended 
the championship and won the cup out- 
right, blue, red, and yellow ribbons being 
given as first, second, and third prizes. 


All the pupils did well. The misspoken 
proverbs and the flags were understood 
by nearly all, but the “Hidden Cities” 
resembled those of ancient Egypt, which 
are buried from view! Many pupils 
understood and wrote what was said, but 
could not guess the city! 


Nearly all of the pupils showed that 
they had understood the dialogue called 
“Fellow Travelers,” by Mr. Nitchie, 
which appeared in Tur Voura Review 
for April, 1913. 

There was no pause in the dialogue to 
allow any notes to be taken by the pupils. 
It was given twice with the position of 
the participants reversed. This was 
necessary on account of the size of the 
audience, in order that those seated at 
the sides should be at no disadvantage. 

Following the contest diplomas of the 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading of New 
York were awarded to Miss Laura 
Sartori, of San Rafael, California, and 
to Miss Virginia Buckmaster,of Montana, 


normal graduates of Mrs. Trask’s during 
the spring term. The diplomas were 
tied with pink ribbon and tiny Cecil 
Bruner roses with fern. 

A reception and refreshments con- 
cluded the entertainment. 


I 
FLAGS 
(Write name of country) 


1. United States Flag: 

This flag is called the Stars and 
Stripes ; its colors are red, white, 
and blue. The first one was 
made in Philadelphia by Betsy 
Ross and had only thirteen stars 
instead of forty-eight, as it has 
today. 


2. English Flag: 

This flag belongs to a very great 
and very rich country, which is 
governed by a monarch; its 
colors are red, white, and blue 
and it is known as the Union 
Jack. It waves over more ter- 
ritory than any other flag in the 
world. 


3. French Flag: 


This flag belongs to a very beauti- 
ful and very patriotic country ; 
its colors are blue, white, and 
red; it is called the tricolor. It 
has always been very popular 
in this country. 
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4. Belgian Flag: 


This flag waves over a small but 
prosperous country, ruled over 
by a very brave and unselfish 
king. Its colors are yellow, red, 
and black. It is honored and 
loved wherever it is seen. 


5. Japanese Flag: 


This flag belongs to one of our 
Allies in the World War. It 
waves over a small island coun- 
try in the Pacific Ocean, which 
is very thickly populated. Its 
colors are red and white. 


6. Chinese Flag: 
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This flag waves over a large and 
very thickly populated country 
in Asia. It is a very, very old 
country. This flag has a yellow 
ground with a large red dragon 
in the center. 


II 
MISSPOKEN PROVERBS 


( Verbatim) 


. An old broom sweeps clean. 

. Better never than late. 

. More haste more speed. 

. He laughs best who laughs first. 

. Fine feathers make poor birds. 

. Time and tide wait for everybody. 
. Make hay while the sun is away. 

. Honesty is the worst policy. 

. While there is hope there is life. 

. Spare the child and spoil the rod. 
. No bread is better than half a loaf. 
. A bird in the bush is worth two in 


the hand. 
III 


HIDDEN CITIES 


. Cork: 


I met a man with a cork leg. 


. Portland: 


The captain’s orders were, “When 
we reach port, land all the pas- 
sengers.” 


. Providence: 


Whatever happens, you must trust 
Providence, and do your best. 


4. Pekin: 

If you can’t open the door, peek 

in through the keyhole. 
5. Glasgow: 

After ordering the pane of glass, 

go for some putty. 
6. Andover: 
The road winds up the hill and 
over the top. 
7. Belfast: 
{s the bell fast to the buoy? 
8. Rome: 
I love to roam in the fields in the 
early summer. 
9. Winnipeg: 
When I want to win, I peg away. 
10. Marion: 

What are they going to marry 

on—anything but love? 
11. Brest: 

Did you ever hear of the Irishman 
who was shot through the 
breast on a retreat? 

12. Little Rock: 


What did yon try to hit with that 
little rock? 


IV 
DIALOGUE—“FELLOW TRAVELERS” 


By Edward B. Nitchie 
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He longed to find the road to fame, 
But not a highway bore that name. 


He thought to glory there must be 
A level path that he could see; 


But every road to which he came 
Possessed a terrifying name. 


He never thought that fame might lurk 
Along the dreary path called Work. 


He never thought to go and see 
What marked the road called Industry: 


Because it seemed so rough and high, 
He passed the road to Service by. 


Yet had he taken either way 
He might have come to fame some day. 


—Detroit Free Press. 





THE GATES AJAR 
By B. YORKSTONE HOGG 


i people should not give way to 
discouragement. It does no good 
and it hinders their being efficient. There 
is one way through which they can be- 
come almost hearing people again; that 
way is to study lip-reading. Lip-reading 
may not be easy. It is more than diffi- 
cult, even to those who come by it more 
or less naturally ; it is twice as difficult to 
those who are not naturally adapted to 
it. I find that lip-reading is a great aid 
to a deafened or hard-of-hearing person. 
I am not a lip-reader, nor do I pretend 
to be, but I do wish I were one. 

When my deafness came I got some 
books and looked them over; but every 
one around me was educated and could 
easily write what was going on for me, 
and so I did not bother about the lip- 
reading, for it was much trouble; and as 
I have got a great many “mafiana” habits 
from living in South and Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies, I put off the lip- 
movement till a more appropriate time. 
I was not going to exert myself with that 
thing, for it was hard at best, and friends 
were exceedingly accommodating, and I 
did not realize that I was taking advan- 
tage of them. 

I seldom think of being deafened, for 
I have a great deal of work to do and 
have very little time to brood over the 
fact, but if I had more time to devote to 
thinking about it, I might become a good 
lip-reader, for I know several foreign 
languages and could deduct a great many 
things from mere guesswork. Some- 
times I do resort to that guesswork to 
get me by in strange places, but when the 
person to whom I am talking cannot read 
or write, it is more than difficult to be a 
good guesser and not get fooled. 

The necessity of learning to read the 
lips was brought to me forcefully a few 
weeks ago, when I went away out to 
Lake Okeechobee and did not take any 
one with me who could read or write. 
The man I wanted to see could neither 
read nor write, and here I was, trying to 
understand what he was saying, and not 
a person within ten miles who could read 
or write. I tell you I did some real 
guessing, but my guessing was not the 


right kind, and so finally I had to give 
up guessing and set off to get some one 
who could read and write to act as an 
interpreter. This, of course, lost me time 
and money, in addition to causing a great 
deal of annoyance to the person who 
could not read and to myself as well. 
Had it been in China, or some other land 
where I could not hear and could not 
read the lips, I am sure it would have 
been more serious than it was, for in the 
good old United States of America most 
people can read and write, and we depend 
upon it, but in order to really enjoy what 
is going on even here, we should exert 
ourselves and try to master the task of 
lip-reading, for it will pay. 

Frequently I have noticed two friends 
of mine talking through a pane of glass. 
The glass was very thick and the sound 
of the natural: voice could not easily 
penetrate through it, but they understood 
each other. Lip-reading did the work. 
It will always do the work if properly 
learned ; it will do part of the work, even 
if slovenly learned, and it will become 
one of the mainstays of the deafened and 
hard of hearing as time goes on, for it is 
but in its infancy, and within a decade or 
two I expect so much progress to be 
made in this wonderful science that men 
and women will no longer be seriously 
handicapped by being deafened. 

I expect to see the work that was so 
ably aided by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell spread from town to town, until 
there will not be a village or hamlet 
wherein his memory is not honored and 
his praises sung, not only as the man who 
invented the telephone, one of the great- 
est boons to humanity, but as the man 
who, after inventing that wonderful in- 
strument, set to work and invented the 
fastest boat in the world, and who helped 
to popularize the wonderful lip-move- 
ment for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
I expect to see monuments erected to the 
memory of the teachers and pioneers of 
this art. I expect to see many wonderful 
improvements in the lot of the deaf, and 
I am not going to be disappointed, for 
the American people are going to realize 
that in equity, justice, mercy, love, and 
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tolerance is a nation made great, and that 
only by helping those who are a little less 
fortunate than they are can they ever 
expect to enter the pearly gates, which 
are left ajar for those who would follow 
in the footsteps of him who spake unfor- 
gettable words by the Sea of Galilee. 





THE PATULOUS EUSTACHIAN 
TUBE 


HAROLD HAYS, M.D., F. A. C. S.. NEW YORK 


The Eustachian tube is mainly respon- 
sible for interference with hearing, and 
the more that one is impressed with the 
fact that this little opening into the ear 
needs strict attention whenever the least 
symptom of deafness is complained of, 
the better off the large mass of people 
will be. As the hearing depends almost 
entirely upon the maintenance of proper 
air pressure in the middle ear, it can 
plainly be seen that interference with this 
pressure, due to derangement of the 
Eustachian tube, will cause permanent 
harm, unless rectified in the early stages. 
Alterations in pressure in the middle ear 
are usually due to stenosis of the Eusta- 
chian tube, which may be either tempo- 
rary or permanent. 

The patulous tube is one which we 
consider open at all times, but, because in 
a great many instances the proper muscu- 
lar tone is not present, the tube does not 
close sufficiently to allow any air pressure 
whatsoever to be maintained in the mid- 
dle ear. If the pressure behind the drum 
and in front of the drum were always the 
same, one would not have cause to worry ; 
but, just because the tube is so wide open, 
increased pressure is exerted at various 
times, with the result that the drum is 
loosened from its attachment and the 
proper impressions of sound-waves are 
not transmitted from the foot-plate of the 
stapes to the inner ear. 

One may ask at what times such a con- 
dition may arise. We have many times 
spoken of pocket-handkerchief deafness, 
a condition due to the improper blowing 
of the nose, which occurs both in adults 
and in children, but is more readily recog- 
nized in the former. If the tube is patu- 
lous and the muscular control is lacking, 


forcibly blowing of the nose, particularly 
if it is held tightly by the handkerchief, 
will cause a general expansion of the 
drum, with a thickening sensation in the 
ears, followed by dulled hearing. A repe- 
tition of this procedure, time and time 
again, will result in deafness. 

The patulous tube may be considered 
the normal tube. The patulous tube is 
more frequently found in children than 
in adults, and it is for that reason that 
care should be taken in the hygiene of the 
nose and throat in children, and that they 
should be taught at an early age how to 
blow their noses properly. We know of 
a number of people with patulous tubes 
whose ears are so extremely sensitive on 
this account that even such a small action 
upon the tube as yawning will cause a 
temporary diminished hearing. Such 
people become deafened. Sneezing or 
coughing or any other action causes a 
strong pull on the tubal muscles until 
they no longer allow of proper opening 
and closing of the tube—Medical Times. 





WITH APOLOGIES TO VAN DYKE 


Let me but live my life from day to day 

Amid the silence, at the desk or loom, 

In hushed market place or glittering room; 

Let me have faith to teach my heart to say 

Whilst the world’s sounds roll on_ their 
‘customed way, 

This, while it lasts—a blessing, not a doom. 

These quiet depths—let them have charms, not 
gloom; 

Then can my life be lived in the right way. 

Then shall I find horizons not too small 

To prove me to the limit of my powers; 

Then shall I fill the laboring, joyous hours, 

—s my strength until night’s shadows 
a , 

Till He, Who gently leads me to my rest, 

Shall lift the Veil, and show me it was best. 

Juuia E. Jounsen. 





GIFTS TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The reference library of the Volta Bureau 
has been presented with copies of the follow- 
ing text-books by the Escola De Sords-Muts 
“Vilajona,” Barcelona, Spain: 

La Paraula (Iniciacio A L’Ensenyament Oral 
Dels Sords-Muts). 

La Paraula (Guia Per Al Primer Ensenya- 
ment Oral Dels Sords-Muts). 

La Paraula (Registre metodic de Figures I 
Vocables). 

From Mr. Alvin E. Pope: Nine bound vol- 
umes of the Silent Worker. : 











HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT SPEECH-READING 
AND SPEECH * 


By MARY HILLIARD BICKLER 


OLLOWING are excerpts from let- 

ters written by the mother of a deaf 
child to a former teacher of deaf chil- 
dren, now residing in Texas, who proved 
to be a college chum of the deaf child’s 
mother, and the teacher’s replies: 


AUGUST 20. 


Dear Mrs. H.: I have been told of 
you through Dr. Simmett, of Kansas 
City, and am writing to find out if you 
would be willing to teach my little girl, 
who is deaf. She is only four years old 
and I hesitate to have her away from 
me ; but my health at present is such that 
I feel it would be better for the child to 
be with some one who can care for her 
in a home, and at the same time give her 
the rudiments of such an education as 
we are anxious for her to have and as 
she is capable of receiving. 

Dr. Simmett has suggested that I write 
you. In addition to being our family 
physician, he is a warm friend of ours 
and has taken a personal interest in the 
general welfare of our little girl. He 
has recommended you very highly and I 
would appreciate your writing me fully. 
I wish you to feel free to make any sug- 
gestions that might occur to you. 


SEPTEMBER I. 


My Dear Marcaret: To think that I 
had lost track of you through all these 
years, and then to write you that formal 
business letter without even knowing 
to whom I was writing! I was much 
excited when I received your telegram, 
asking if I were “the Hebe Clemens of 
old varsity days.” 

Martin returned home last night, and 
we spent several hours discussing the 
matter, with the result that I am to take 
your little Mamie for a year and do just 
everything I can for her. Our little 





* This valuable article appeared in THE Voita 
Review, July to November, 1917. Its republica- 
tion in pamphlet form for distribution among 
mothers and teachers of young deaf children is 
made possible by a recent gift—the William 
John If] Memorial Fund. 


Helen is a year older than Mamie, but I 
believe will be a world of help to her and 
to me, too, in teaching her. 


SEPTEMBER 7. 


Dearest Heese: You could never know 
what it has meant to me to have found 
you. Mr. Dale says I am a changed per- 
son, and, Hebe, I am. Your telegram 
and letter have meant more to me than 
all the change of climate and rest I could 
have. 

When Dr. Simmett finally persuaded 
me that for Mamie’s sake, as well as my 
own, I must find some one to take her, 
my worry and anxiety over giving her 
up were almost more than I could stand. 
Ever since we discovered she was deaf I 
have felt that she needed me even more 
than the other children did, and I did not 
think that there was any one anywhere 
that could do more for Mamie than I; 
but, Hebe, I have changed my mind. I 
am sending Mamie to you for you to do 
whatever you think best for her, and I 
feel contented in relying on your judg- 
ment. We do not know positively 
whether Mamie was born deaf. She had 
whooping - cough when she was _ five 
months old and it may have resulted 
from that. She has a little bit of hear- 
ing—enough to hear shrill sounds. We 
have had her examined by several spe- 
cialists, and they have all told us that she 
is free from any trouble with adenoids 
or tonsils. 

I was about to close this letter without 
telling you that, although Mamie has 
been the only child mentioned so far, 
I have three other dear ones—George, 
Charles, and Florence, aged eleven, nine, 
and seven, respectively. They are all 
very much excited over “Mamie’s going 
off to school,” as they put it, and they 
have been telling me all they will do for 
me, so that I shall not miss Mamie. 

But, Hebe, do tell me how you ever 
came to take up this work of teaching 
the deaf and where you learned how to 
do it. I shall write you later when we 
expect to leave. 
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HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT 


SHERWOOD, September 12. 


Dear Marcey: The last year I was at 
school, knowing that at the end of the 
year I would get a certificate to teach, I 
wrote to every county superintendent in 
the State and put in my application for a 
position. I had very encouraging letters 
from many of them, but they were un- 
able to give me a definite answer before 
late spring. I had made up my mind to 
take the first position positively offered, 
which I was sure would be a country 
school at least 20 miles from a railroad. 
Before I received a definite answer from 
any of the superintendents, | met a 
young lady who was a teacher of the 
deaf, and she began telling me of her 
work. I became so interested that I made 
up my mind that after I had taught two 
years and saved up I was going off and 
study for that work. I talked it over 
with my newly acquired friend, and she 
advised me to borrow the money and be- 
gin the course the following fall. 

I wrote to the training school immedi- 
ately and found that if I passed the ex- 
amination I could be admitted to the 
class for $200. This was for board and 
room. ‘The tuition of each member of 
the class was paid by an association 
called “The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf.” The highly appreciated offer of 
the association was a real boon to me, 
and this association has likewise helped 
many others in similar circumstances. I 
decided to borrow the required amount 
and try the examination, which I felt 
reasonably certain I could pass, having 
had a first-class high-school education 
and two years at the university. 

Much to my delight, I passed the ex- 
amination, and on the 15th of September 
I started on my journey. And journey 
it was, as my destination was Northamp- 
ton, Mass. I arrived there just at dusk, 
feeling very strange and very much 
alone. It was raining so hard that I took 
a carriage. I told the driver to take me 
to “Clarke School for the Deaf.” I 
stepped out at the school with the same 
feeling that I had when I got off the 
train. My reception, however, by Miss 
Caroline Yale, the principal, was so cor- 
dial that it did not take long for this 
feeling of strangeness to wear off, and I 
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began one of the most pleasant and in- 
teresting, as well as profitable, years of 
my life. 

The course of training which I took 
consisted of work in the following 
branches: History of the education of 
the deaf; visible speech—a study of the 
organic positions of speech sounds ; pho- 
netics as applied to the development of 
speech ; theories and methods of educa- 
tion for the deaf; corrective methods in 
speech and language ; anatomy and phys- 
iology of the ear, nose, and throat; ob- 
servation in the school-room, and prac- 
tise teaching. 


There were ten young women from 
different parts of the United States in the 
class, besides a mother who was taking 
enough of the work to enable her to in- 
telligently train her little deaf child of 
two and a half years until he was old 
enough to enter school. 


After completing my course of a year’s 
duration, I taught in one of the State 
schools until I was married. My teach- 
ing has been most interesting work to me, 
and I have always felt deeply grateful to 
my stranger friend for saving me from 
that country school twenty miles from a 
railroad. 

Margey, while I think of it, have you 
ever obtained any literature from the 
Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C.? 
This is the bureau of information which 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf main- 
tains in order to furnish valuable litera- 
ture and general information free to par- 
ents of deaf children and to others inter- 
ested for any reason in the deaf. If you 
have not seen any of this literature, I will 
write and request them to send you some. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 


My Dear Marcey: You don’t know 
how disappointed I was when I found 
you couldn’t come with Mamie, for I 
know how much it would mean to you to 
see her surroundings. But you were wise 
to take the doctor’s advice and not change 
climate at this time of year. Here’s hop- 
ing you'll be able to come before many 
months. 

Mr. Dale will have told you everything 
by the time this letter reaches you, but I 
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do want to tell you how Mamie has been 
getting along since her father left. 

I had explained as best I could to her 
that her father was going home, and that 
she was to stay here with me, and she 
and Helen and I would have lots of fun 
together. She kissed Mr. Dale good-bye, 
and I held her up to the window to wave 
good-bye to him. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and after he was out of sight I 
took her on my lap and comforted her. 
Then we went out to the kitchen and 
found some goodies for a “tea party,” 
and soon she and Helen were playing 
dolls as happily as could be wished. 
She has not eried for him once since and 
seems to understand perfectly that he has 
gone, and that she is to stay. When I 
unpacked her trunk, of which she is very 
proud, she helped me put her clothes into 
the dear little chifferobe which Mr. Dale 
bought for her. She knows just where 
each article belongs now, and she and 
Helen get a great deal of pleasure out of 
selecting their own clothes to wear each 
day. 

Mr. Dale and Mamie arrived Sunday 
morning, and for the two days that Mr. 
Dale was here I was kept busy answer- 
ing, as well as asking, questions. I ex- 
plained to him just how I expected to 
begin Mamie’s education, and he showed 
a deep interest in everything, especially 
the speech-work. Of course, he wants 
me to write you just every step as we 
progress, and, Margey, I shall try to do 
it as best I can. 

I have ordered a little book from the 
Volta Bureau, “Formation and Develop- 
ment of English Sounds.” Mr. Dale will 
tell you about it, and maybe it will help 
you to understand my letters better later 
on. 

OCTOBER 4. 

Dear Marcey: I had a good laugh 
when I received your letter about Mamie’s 
curls. Why, indeed, I'll not braid them ; 
they are too beautiful as they are, and 
then those curls are helping me out in 
lip-reading. When I finished curling 
them the first time, I turned Mamie 
around so she would be looking at me, 
and as I gave each curl a little pull I 
counted, “One, two, three, four, five, 
six.” She smiled at me, so I knew she 
liked it. Every time since, when I have 
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curled her hair, I have counted. Curl No. 
1 is the one with the ribbon tide to it. 
Last Tuesday when I finished curling I 
began to count, leaving out “one.” I 
said, “Two, three, four,” but she would 
let me go no further ; she tugged at curl 
No. 1, and, turning my face so that I 
could see her lips, she made a movement 
very much like w; so I know now that 
she is beginning to observe my lips. We 
count everything from the buttons on her 
clothes to the bricks in the pavement— 
that is, | do the counting and she does 
the watching. You may not think it good 
table manners, but we count everything 
at the table. Mamie points to different 
things and I have to count. I avoid hav- 
ing peas, as I fear we should sit down to 
an endless meal. 

Mr. Dale asked me not to make her 
hours of instruction too long. I haven't; 
they are only from 7 in, the morning to 
9 o'clock at night. You see, dear Margey, 
with a child only four years old, instruc- 
tion must go on at every possible mo- 
ment and whenever the proper time pre- 
sents itself. I try to make a game of lip- 
reading out of everything we do during 
the day, for I believe she will gain more 
that way than by holding her down to 
certain things during certain hours. 
There are, however, exercises that must 
be gone over every day, and I keep these 
in mind and I see that they are done 
daily, although not always at the same 
time nor in the same place. Gymnastics 
of the arms, legs, head, hands, fingers, 
and tongue; breathing and babbling ; the 
cultivation of sight and touch are a few 
of the exercises, and through it all lip- 
reading, lip-reading, lip-reading ! 

Thanks so much for sending the photo- 
graphs. Mamie adores them, and has 
already learned to point to the right 
person when I say the different names. 
She sometimes confuses “Charles” and 
“George,” but she will soon get them 
straight. “Florence,” “Mother,” “Father,” 
and “Mamie” were easy for her. 


OcToBER 6. 
My Dearest HEBE: Since my little girl 
left I have been spending so many sleep- 
less nights. It is not because I miss her 
so much; I do miss her terribly, but 
knowing that she is with you overbal- 
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ances that. But, my dear Hebe, it is be- 
cause I feel now that perhaps I could 
have been doing so much for Mamie the 
past two years, and I have let them go by 
without helping my little girl any in mak- 
ing easier the great task which she has 
begun. However, it was really ignorance 
on our part as to how the education of 
the deaf is started and carried on that 
kept Mr. Dale and me from helping 
Mamie as we should have done. 

We were under the impression that 
there was nothing to be done until Mamie 
reached the school age, and we intended 
when that time came to find out which 
school we thought the best for her and 
send her there. We did not know of the 
Volta Bureau, but that was our own 
fault, for I am sure that if we had writ- 
ten to any school for the deaf, or to the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, for 
information concerning the deaf we 
would have been told of this praiseworthy 
institution ; and I feel, after it is too late, 
that Mamie’s own parents have not done 
their part. 

OCTOBER II. 

Dear Marcty: Your letter which 
came this morning is quite pathetic and 
I am answering it right away, because I 
do not want you to worry any more about 
what you might have been doing for 
Mamie these last two years. You have 
done a great deal for her by making such 
a dear, sweet, lovable little trick out of 
her. She minds perfectly and her man- 
ners show she has had the training so 
essential to the deaf, as well as to hear- 
ing children. I must tell you that when 
you first wrote me, asking if I would take 
Mamie, I was undecided what to tell you, 
for I dreaded taking into our home a 
spoiled child. So few mothers of deaf 
children realize how much harm they do 
to their children by spoiling them, and I 
imagined Mamie was like the majority ; 
but she certainly is not spoiled, and I can 
tell that at home she has been made to 
feel that she is just as much a part of the 
family circle as her brothers and sisters 
are, and held responsible for her conduct 
just as much as they. 

I am glad, too, that you have never let 
her feel that she is different from other 
children, and that because of her deaf- 
ness she must be indulged and unduly 


waited upon. This will mean so much 
to her later, for she will become accus- 
tomed to mastering for herself the little 
difficulties which arise. 

I have often been asked what a mother 
should do for her little deaf child before 
he reaches the school age, and I have told 
them this: Don’t spoil him. Make him 
do as much for himself as a hearing child 
at his age can do. Talk to him always. 
Tell him the names of things; ask him to 
get things; tell him to do things, just as 
one would a hearing child. Encourage 
his babbling as much as possible and let 
him imitate speech, but do not force a 
single word, as it only means trouble for 
both teacher and child later on. It is too 
easy for him to get the idea that the way 
he imitates a word is the correct pro- 
nunciation of that word. Hearing babies 
acquire baby talk and get wrong impres- 
sions, but these can be easily corrected. 
With the deaf child, however, wrong im- 
pressions cannot be corrected without the 
help of some one trained in the work of 
speech-teaching. Let his speech wait until 
a teacher of speech can take him and de- 
velop his speech in the correct way, and 
the utmost care should be taken in select- 
ing the teacher. 

So, Margey, you see that by training 
Mamie as you have you have made it 
both easy and delightful for me to teach 
her, and you have saved her many a try- 
ing moment of discipline and me the un- 
pleasant work of undoing what had been 
incorrectly done. 

OctToBeR 16. 

My Dearest Hese: My mind is at 
peace at last. Thank you a hundred times 
for your encouraging letter and for all 
the lovely things you said about our dear 
little girl. Mr. Dale and I are both so 
happy to know that you feel she is just 
as she should be. 

And, Hebe, we want to begin acquiring 
an education in that line ourselves, and I 
therefore want you to help us out, if you 
can and will, by writing us of every step 
that you take with Mamie, I will try not 
to bother you with very many questions, 
but I do want to ask you one now. How 
do you cultivate sight and touch? You 
spoke of giving exercises for these in one 
of your recent letters. 

I am anxiously awaiting the literature 
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from the Volta Bureau. I hope you have 
found time to write them. 


OcTOBER 2I. 


Dear Marcey: So you want to know 
how I am cultivating’ sight and touch. I 
should have explained in my last letter, 
but I am glad I did not, for I want to 
encourage you to ask me questions, as in 
this way I learn what is confusing to you. 
In cultivating sight, which is essentially 
a part of a deaf child’s education, | am 
having Mamie and Helen imitate me in 
the simple gymnastics of the arms, hands, 
feet, fingers, and tongue. The tongue of 
a deaf child needs a great deal of limber- 
ing up in order to make his speech fluent, 
so we have tongue gymnastics many times 
a day. We put out our tongues as far as 
we can, then draw them back ; we widen 
and lengthen and curl up the point and 
flatten it out, and we have a great deal of 
practise holding our tongues still in these 
different positions. 

To cultivate the sense of sight, we do 
a great deal of assorting. I have a large 
box with ever so many different kinds of 
dried peas and beans in it. These the 
children assort, putting each kind into a 
separate box. I have duplicates of pic- 
tures of animals, birds, flowers, and com- 
mon objects, which the children assort in 
the same way. But the children enjoy 
most assorting the buttons in my button- 
box. How Mamie does love to get at 
that! One day she will assort buttons ac- 
cording to size, the next day according to 
color, and she even tries assorting them 
according to kind; and you know what 
that means with any ordinary button-box. 

We do a great deal of color matching, 
too. I have samples of different colors 
and shades of thread, and we match the 
thread with other thread, or match the 
thread with different-colored materials or 
buttons. Our most enjoyable game, how- 
ever, is to let first one child and then the 
other choose a color and lead me from 
room to room, matching it with objects of 
the same color. The other day I added 
to the list of colored threads a gold cord 
that came off a box of candy, and when 
I gave it to Mamietomatch, the first thing 
she did was to insist that I open my 
mouth and let her match the cord to a 
gold crown on one of my teeth that I 
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had never dreamed the child had noticed. 

We match numbers, too. For instance, I 
give Mamie a card with three spots on it, 
and she takes the blocks or beans, or 
empty spools or buttons, or whatever we 
happen to be working with that morning, 
and places them in groups of three. I 
have the children place the objects like 
the spots on the cards that I give them, 
and these spots I have arranged like the 
spots on dominoes. This grouping, I be- 
lieve, is easier for the child to grasp at 
sight, and also to remember. 

For developing the sense of touch I be- 
gan with eight small celluloid objects—a 
frog, a fish, a bird, ete——which I put into 
my lap. I would hold up one and let the 
child see it, and then I would put it back 
with the others and have her find it with 
her eyes shut. Then I reverse the order— 
that is, I let her feel the object with her 
eyes closed—then I mix it with the others 
in my lap and require her to select it with 
her eyes open. Later I let her feel the 
object with her eyes shut and, keeping 
them shut, select it from touch. I use 
spools, buttons, marbles, and balls, all of 
different sizes, to carry on this same ex- 
ercise. I have a board on which I have 
pasted pieces of different materials. I 
have used corduroy, satin, silk, linen, two 
grades of sandpaper, and a smooth paper. 
I have the child close her eyes and I place 
her fingers on the material I want her to 
select. She feels the surface, arid then 
after I have turned the board around she 
runs her hand over the different surfaces 
until she finds the one desired. The same 
character of lesson is carried on with an 
embroidery hoop around which I have 
sewed materials of different kinds. With 
these samples of material the child can 
feel the texture of the material instead of 
one surface. 

I have already started using the 
vibration of strings of a guitar. I 
had Mamie place her hand on the guitar 
and I picked the lowest string and she 
felt the vibration. I showed her which 
string it was, and we tied a little red 
thread onto the string, so she would not 
confuse it with the others. Then I 
picked the highest string and she felt that 
vibration. We tied a blue thread to this 
string. The vibrations of these two 
strings are very different, so we are 
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working first only on these. After I had 
been over this several times I had Mamie 
close her eyes, and I would pick either 
one of the strings, and then she would 
open her eyes and show me which one | 
had picked. I hope to have her ere long 
where she can recognize through touch 
three, or maybe four, strings. As 
Mamie advances, her exercises in sight 
and touch become more intricate, thus 
developing these senses to as high degree 
as possible. ; 

I hope I have made this clear, but if 
not write me again. Good night. 


OCTOBER 25. 


Dear Marcery: I am sending some 
marble bags with marbles in them which 
the children made themselves and in- 
sisted that I send to George and Charles. 
I used tarlatan for the bags, because the 
blunt-pointed needles will go through 
that, and blunt points will not prick little 
fingers. We used worsted for thread, as 
that does not easily slip out of the eye of 
the needle. We made the marbles out of 
different-colored clay which I ordered 
from a kindergarten supply house. The 
children thoroughly enjoy working with 
this clay. Ask the boys to imagine that 
the marbles are as round as Mamie and 
Helen think they are. 


OCTOBER 29. 


Dearest Hese: I want to thank you 
so much for ordering that literature for 
me. It came several days ago and I have 
devoured every bit of it. The sample 
copy of THE Vota Review is splendid 
and I immediately sent in my subscrip- 
tion. I notice a list of books advertised 
in the back of the Review. You no 
doubt know something about the books 
advertised. Will you send me a list of 
the ones you think I would enjoy read- 
ing? I feel that I am fast becoming edu- 
cated in this work and must do a great 
deal of outside reading, so that when I 
get to see you I will be able to talk to 
you with some intelligence about the sub- 
ject uppermost in my mind. 

I enjoyed your letter telling of the cul- 
tivation of sight and touch, and I think 
I have a fairly good understanding of it. 





NOVEMBER 5. 

Dear Marcey: I have been intending 
to tell you about Mamie’s lip-reading, 
but get off on some other subject each 
time I write you, and leave out some of 
the things you really ought to know 
about. 

We talk to Mamie all the time and tell 
her the names of different things, but of 
course I do not expect her to remember 
everything she is told. However, I felt 
that she must begin to be held responsi- 
ble for some lip-reading, so I started 
with two objects—ball and shoe. I said, 
“A ball” several times to her, each time 
pointing to the ball. Then I said, “A 
shoe” several times,and pointed each time 
to the shoe. Then I said, “A ball” or 
“A shoe,” and let her point to the object 
I named. When she knew these per- 
fectly, I got out a blank chart. When- 
ever she learns a new word, I give her a 
picture of the object and she pastes it 
on her chart. She is so proud of that 
chart, and she has a right to be, for it is 
being covered very rapidly, much to her 
delight, as well as mine. Besides these 
words, she understands our names and 
some of the names of the children in the 
neighborhood and a few expressions, as 
“Put on your black shoes.” “Please get 
me the newspaper.” “Please pass the 
bread” or “butter” or other things at the 
table. 

The words that I have given her 
for her chart I have tried to select to fit 
the time or season. For instance, for 
Hallowe’en she learned “pumpkin,” “jack 
o'lantern,” and “candle.” “This week we 
have learned “clown,” “elephant,” “mon- 
key,” “circus,” and “parade,” for Mon- 
day there is to be a circus here and, of 
course, we all expect to go. I could have 
taught her more words pertaining to a 
circus, but she would probably not see 
them spoken after the circus is gone, and 
I feel that the words that she will see 
spoken most freqiently are the ones she 
should learn first. 

I have begun having her recognize 
color from the lips, too. Blue, white, 
black she knows perfectly, as she has 
seen me say them so much in telling her 
what dress or what shoes to put on. 

We are having some calendar work, 
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too. I let the children take turn about 
marking off each passing day. As they 
mark off the preceding day I point to it 
and say, “Yesterday,” and to the present 
day I say, “Today,” and to the following 
day, “Tomorrow.” ‘This is confusing to 
Mamie, as today, yesterday, and tomor- 
row change every day; but I shall keep 
on saying the words to her and after a 
while she will begin to grasp their mean- 
ing. I am using some pictures to make 
this work more interesting. On a rainy 
day the children paste a picture of an 
umbrella on the calendar; on a sunny 
day a picture.of the sun, and on a cloudy 
day a picture of a cloudy sky. 

I notice a gradual improvement in 
Mamie’s understanding of lip-reading 
with each passing week. I often wish 
you could be here to notice it yourself. 
We all send love. 


NOVEMBER II. 


Dear Marcey: I was so happy today 
that I must tell you the cause. For a 
month we have been working on breath- 
ing, which is very important in teaching 
little deaf children. Mamie has learned 
to take in a deep breath through her nose 
and exhale through her mouth. At first 
I noticed by listening carefully that when 
she was supposed to exhale through her 
mouth the breath would come through 
her nose as well as through her mouth. 
3y holding her nose when she exhaled 
she has learned to exhale correctly. 

Today I tried letting her exhale audibly. 
I held her hand on my chest, so she could 
feel the voice that I gave, and when.she 
imitated me her little voice sounded clear 
and was properly placed. She exhaled 
very slowly, which gave a continuous 
a (r) or ah, as you probably would write 
it, without a bit of nasality in it. I 
hugged her unmercifully, I was so happy ; 
but she still had enough breath left to 
make it again. 

She has been having some work 
on strengthening her voice, too. With 
her hand on my chest, so she can 
feel the voice, I had her repeat with 
me “bubububu” very softly at first and 
gradually increasing in volume. She 
does this nicely. She has learned to 
make the sounds of /, f, th, and t. I 


started by letting her puff out a very 
small candle. When she could do that 
easily, I used a Christmas candle, and 
then a large candle. She learned the di- 
rection of breath with the very small 
candle and the increased volume with the 
large candle. This is how we got Pp. 
When she could make /p correctly, I be- 
gan working on f, getting the direction 
and volume of breath with either a 
feather or a piece of paper. When she 
knew f, I taught th, and then t. I am not 
teaching Mamie to write these sounds, as 
she is too young for that. 

What she needs is lip-reading and 
speech, and we shall put all of our time 
on that, with kindergarten work inter- 
spersed. When she reaches the regular 
school age, it will be plenty of time for 
her to learn to write. I am, however, 
using exercises that will develop the 
muscles of her hand, such as coloring, 
cutting out pictures, and clay modeling, 
so that when Mamie is ready for writ- 
ing her little fingers will be ready to 
hold a pencil correctly. 

Mamie’s coat came today and is very 
becoming. She will soon be needing 
stockings. Shall I get them here or will 
you send them? 


NOVEMBER I5. 


Dear Mr. Dae: We are sending you 
a vote of thanks. It was very thought- 
ful of you to send the skates, and I 'espe- 
cially appreciate your including Helen in 
your donation. However, please don’t 
feel that you must send her something 
whenever you want to send a present to 
Mamie. The skates are just the thing 
for this delightfully cool weather. Both 
children are learning nicely. 

Will you think I am cruel when I tell 
you that when I gave the skates to them 
I told them that if they cried when they 
fell I would put the skates up? The dear 
little tricks, though they have had some 
hard falls, have not cried once, and when 
they do fall, up they get and try it again. 
You see this is making them self-reliant. 
This outdoor exercise is a benefit to both 
children. I will try to take a picture of 
them when they learn to stand still on 
their skates. 


(Continued in the September issue.) 
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A RAISE IN RATES 


Because of repeated increases 
in the cost of printing and paper, 
the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf reluctantly found it 
necessary, at its meeting on 
April 23, to raise the price of 
membership in the Association 
from $2.00 to $3.00 a year. In 
other words, all subscribers for 
Tue Vouta Review will, from 
October I, 1921, pay $3.00 a 
year for the magazine. 

To favor the present readers 
of Tue Vorita Review and 
their friends, the announcement 
is made that between now and 
the end of September new sub- 
scriptions or renewals of mem- 
bership will be accepted at the 
present rate of $2.00 a year for 
any number of years. Any one 
desiring to take advantage -of 
this offer should at once send 
the amount necessary to cover 
the desired period, at the rate of 
$2.00 a year. By doing so an 
actual saving of 50 per cent will 
be effected. Act now. 











GIFTS TO REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Mr. John Dutton Wright has generously 
presented to the reference library of the Volta 
Bureau twenty-one reports and pamphlets is- 
sued by the Instituto Nacional de Ninas Sor- 
domudos, Buenos Aires; also three reports and 
pamphlets issued by the Instituto Nacional de 
Sordo Mudos, Montevideo. Mr. Wright also 
sent a copy each of El. Sordomudo y su Edu- 
cacion, Vols. II Didatica, Vol. III translated 
by A. J. Torcelli from the Italian of Jj. C. 
Ferreri, and Premier Ensignement du Lan- 
guage au Sourd-Muet, by Anne Bruzzone. 


MISS JULIET CLARK GOES TO 
CALIFORNIA 


Miss Case, the principal of the Los Angeles 
and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading, has 
secured Miss Juliet D. Clark, the former as- 
sistant principal in the Nitchie School, as the 
normal associate in her schools. 

Miss Clark is one of the recognized leaders 
in her profession, and Miss Case is receiving 
many congratulations upon securing her serv- 
ices. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
FEATURING THE NORMAL STUDENTS 


We note with interest the following item 
on the commencement program of the 
Idaho School for the Deaf: 


Papers by graduates of the normal 
training class: 


1. Visible Speech, Miss Thelma Far- 
quhar. 

2. The Education of the Deaf, Miss 
Ollie Evans. 

3. The Ear, Miss Loyce Lue. 


It occurs to us that in this time’ of 
scarcity of normal students the plan of 
featuring graduates of such classes on 
commencement programs is an excellent 
one. Undoubtedly there are many bright 
young men and women, in the very towns 
where our schools are situated, who might 
take up the work of teaching deaf chil- 
dren if the possibility of such a career 
were suggested to them. Most citizens 
of these towns, it is safe to say, do not 
know that normal classes exist at the 
schools. 

In obtaining desirable normal students, 
as in other cases, it seems to us that it 
pays to advertise. 


THE BOSTON CONVENTION 


The American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing held its first annual 
convention in Boston, June 8, 9,.and 10. 
Doubtless many of our readers will be 
disappointed not to see an account of this 
inspiring meeting in this issue of THE 
Vota Review. We trust that they will 
not be forced to wait very much longer. 
THe Voita Review expects to publish 
the proceedings as soon as the steno- 
graphic report is obtained. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the interest manifested 
in the education of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. It is a lamentable fact that chil- 
dren of this type are utterly neglected in 
almost every city in this country. Ob- 
viously having too much hearing to be 
sent to schools for the deaf, they remain 
in the public schools, where, all too fre- 
quently, they are misunderstood, laughed 
at by other pupils, subjected to impa- 
tience on the part of the teacher, and 
almost invariably considered stupid. 
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A child with such a history, his deaf- 
ness probably increasing slowly, becomes 
eventually the down-hearted, jobless, 
friendless problem of the lip-reading 
schools and the organizations for the 
hard of hearing. In the words of one 
well-known teacher, why let him become 
a problem? He should never need re- 
construction. He should be taught lip- 
reading as soon as his deafness, however 
slight, is known. He should be guided 
into preparing himself for a business or 
profession in which his handicap will not 
prevent success. 

Undoubtedly the hard-of-hearing child 
deserves, and will have in the near 
future, more attention; and conventions 
like the one in Boston will help to im- 
prove conditions for him. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MUSIC FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Dear VoLta REVIEW: 

Though you have been a helpful friend of 
mine for several years, this is the first time I 
have tried to break into print in your pages. 
My reason is that I feel impelled to give my 
message to some other mother who, like my- 
self, may have imagined her hard-of-hearing 
child to be of necessity cut off from some of 
the greatest enjoyments in life. 

My little daughter is now ten years old and 
has been hard of hearing from birth. My 
greatest aim in her education, which began at 
the age of three, is toward the normal. Thus 
I have let her do and study many things which 
had no greater practical value for her than 
that she was doing just as other children of 
her age. For example, she goes to public 
school, though her real “book learning” is ob- 
tained at home. 

An aurist told us that to make her Usten 
would be the best way of preserving what 
hearing she had. So it occurred to me that 
the study of music would be a good means to 
that end. She was interested at once and has 
been studying for the past two and a half 
years with an excellent young teacher, Miss 
Grace A. Cowling, of Mount Vernon. Her 
progress has been that of an averagely en- 
dowed child of normal hearing. Up to’ last 
week, we thought that the pleasure she got out 
of the work was by feeling the vibrations and 
by exercising the mechanical facility. 

At her last lesson her teacher asked me to 
be present, as they had prepared a surprise for 
me. You may judge how surprised and de- 
lighted I was to have her turn her back to the 
piano, at a distance of about 18 inches, and name 
correctly each C as it was struck in anv place 
on the keyboard—such as high C. middle C, 
big C, C’, C’, C’, etc. Next she sang the scale 
of C major with the piano, both in single notes 
and in triads, and also named correctly any 
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note of the triad, such as 1-3-5-8, when struck 
while her back was turned, Surely this ability 
to differentiate and correctly repeat tones must 
mean that she gets more than mere vibrations. 
_Miss Cowling would like to know whether 
similar work has been done with-hard-of-hear- 
ing children elsewhere; and, if so, whether 
you can give us any further information as to 
method and results. 

Given a sound mind in a healthy body, I feel 
that nothing need be impossible in the educa- 
tion of a hard-of-hearing child, and would 
make a plea that no mother shut out her child 
from an opportunity to enter any of the ave- 
nues that lead to a fuller enjoyment of life 
merely because, at first glance, they may seem 
closed to the hard of hearing. 

Very truly, 
PAULA MENDEL. 


“WHAT IS THIS SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM, ANYWAY?” 


Eprtor, Voita Review: 

As soon as THE Vorta Review for May had 
gone the rounds we instantly felt a “pull” 
from one end of the land to the other concern- 
ing “The Speech-Reader’s Alphabet”—calls for 
the book, calls for our literature, questions 
about the normal course, and especially want- 
ing to know more about the “Simplified Sys- 
tem.” May we give further details concerning 
“The Simplified,” that our friends may be able 
to duly “size us up”? We will endeavor to do 
this in a few words. 

We had one great objector. “What is the 
sense in having two methods of lip-reading? 
One will read the lips one way, and one read 
them another way. Then there'll be a fine 
mix-up. Why don’t you all have the same 
system?” Of course, it is needless to say that 
person is not a lip-reader. After a good laugh, 
we explained that there is only one way to 
read the lips. The lips say something; you 
can read it or you cannot. This is a simplified 
system of teaching lip-reading. They went on: 
“Well, if they all teach to read the lips the 
same way, what’s the difference?” Now, com- 
parisons are odious; we will simply describe 
our manner of teaching. 

We make no claim that the “Simplified Sys- 
tem of Teaching the Art of Lip-Reading” is 
better than any other system or method, or 
that we have invented anything new, or that 
we have devised a royal road to lip-reading, or 
that it is easy. What we claim is, that it is 
simple and systematic. It places first things 
first. It progresses slowly from one thing to 
another, always taking the first and the last 
new thing along. 

We begin with the simplest movement, that 
of the lower lip, giving words and sentences 
showing this movement in particular, as: 
“Fifty-five very fine flowers.” Several of 
these. Next, both lips, beginning with very 
easy sentences, then of increasing difficulty, yet 
always with either lower lip or both lips, as: 
“My five boys found forty-four pounds of 
beef.” Then the tongue between the teeth is 
shown. This in simple combination with lower 
lip and both lips. The novice is amazed and 
charmed that he can see these things, and thus 
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he is trained to Jook for them. He remembers 
that he has been looking at these things all his 
life, but now he sees them. The pouting 
movements are introduced first in the con- 
sonants. The similar vowel movements are 
now learned. The eye is copiously drilled in 
these, and thus becomes “trained.” 

That the eye may see every vowel in con- 
nection with each consonant or group of con- 
sonants (as teh), we go through the entire 
alphabet of 15 vowels. (However, in the early 
lessons, we strictly avoid the obscure vowels.) 

Our aim is to teach the eve to analyze move- 
ments, to grasp the meaning, and catch the 
word, and to do it just as we drink water, 
without thinking anything about it. Very 
watchful, careful, analytical thinking is incul- 
cated during the study hour, that later we may 
not have to think at all. We never write or 
show a word for the pupil. He is given a list 
of the “words” of the lesson. If he cannot 
frame a word from what he sees on the lips 
(he knows what it looks like), he hunts it out 
on his list. To show or write the word is to 
defeat the very object of the lesson—to see the 
words on the lips. 

The feature of the simplified System is not 
new matter, but the SYSTEM, the orderly ar- 
rangement, the progressive study of the entire 
alphabet, the insistence on systematic review 
and home practise. And experience proves 
that faithful adherence to the principles ex- 
pounded therein brings the reward of a trained 
eye, a trained lip, and quickness to compre- 
hend svoken words. 

Very truly yours, 
Witmer Pomeroy. 





MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL 


The exercises held in the reception hall of 
Miss Arbaugh’s private school, on the morning 
of May 24, brought to a close another success- 
ful vear. 

The guests were filled with enthusiasm over 
the demonstration of the rhythmic-wo-k. 
speech, and speech-reading. They were es- 
pecially impressed, however. with the work 
shown at the piano. The children stood around 
the niano and recognized. through vibrations. 
the high and low notes that were struck and 
the little songs that were played. One of the 
little girls played a selection on the piano. 

Then Miss Arbaugh demonstrated the work 
that had been accomplished in speech and 
speech-reading with children from the “baby” 
class to those doing advanced school work. 

Besides the ordinary routine of studies, Miss 
Arbaugh this year tried out the hearing of her 
puvils. After repeated trials, seven of the 
children were found to have some degree of 
residual hearing. This was so trained and de- 
veloped that all of these seven pupils under- 
stood words by the end of the term, while five 
of them could get through their hearing almost 
all the laneuage that they understood from lip- 
reading. Miss Arbaugh should be congratu- 
lated upon the fact that she stressed this work, 
as it is an important avenue of mental de- 
velopment and a valuable asset in obtaining a 
natural speaking voice. 


NOTES 
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THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 


The Welfare Department of ‘the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing is conducting 
a campaign to have hearing devices installed in 
the churches where there are hard-of-hearing 
members in the congregation. Seventeen 
churches have co-operated in this movement 
and a total of 117 instruments have been in- 
stalled. The Chicago League is to be com- 
mended for its progressive spirit. It is to be 
hoped that other organizations for the hard of 
hearing will conduct similar campaigns. 





MRS. J. M. CRITTON 


The funeral of Mrs. J. M. Critton, well- 
known educator who died Tuesday at her 
home, took place this afternoon. Interment 
was at Forest Hill. Mrs. Critton’s work in 
education has been warmly commended by 

. R. Spencer, Milwaukee, and Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, both 
of whom were much interested in her work 
of educating the deaf by oral method. Her 
success not only saved the oral day schools for 
the deaf to the State but placed them on a 
permanent working basis.—From a Milwaukee 
paper. 


LISTENING WITH THE EYES 


There are few afflictions, if, indeed, there is 
any other, with which people have so little 
patience as with deafness; surely, no other 
brings forth so many laughs from the general 
public, owing to the many ridiculous mistakes 
made by deafened people who try to bluff their 
way through life instead of taking advantage 
of lip-reading to overcome their affliction. 
With deafness seemingly on the increase, it 
is surprising how few people so afflicted study 
lip-reading. The ratio is all out of proportion; 
the number of people who do not help them- 
selves far overbalance the number who do. 

Deafened people who have endured a few 
laughs on themselves. have a chance to have 
the last and best laugh. Wake up, people! 
Study lip-reading! We must all recognize the 
fact that it is not a pleasant task for kind 
relatives and friends to shriek at us, even if 
they are willing to do so. 

Mr. Nitchie very well expressed a slogan to 
guide our lives: “Do not feel sorry for your- 
self. This is the key-note of your success: to 
forget your affliction, help others, and be 
happy.”"—Ruth Robinson. 





“BE NOT AFRAID” 


Oh. do not be afraid to break 
The shackles of self-consciousness! Stand 
. free 

Above all shrinking doubt, and make 
Your life a symbol of supremacy. 


Oh, do not be afraid! Old dame 
Conventionality cannot harm you, 

Protected by the One who came, 

Uttering, “Peace, be still,” to calm you. 











Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





TEACHERS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





~WANTED—An "experienced ‘oral teacher in a private 
school. Apply, Volta Bureau, Box 406, 
_ WANTED-—Three or four good teachers for oral work. 
Good salary. Apply Superintendent West Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 








WANTED—In private school—A matron who is cap- 
able of caring for sick children. No one using signs or 
finger spelling need apply. Address, Volta Bureau, Box 
406, 

WANTED—Supervising teacher 
Department in Southern Schooi. 
Southern School, 


WANTED—A_ thoroughly ‘qualified supervising teacher 
for the primary department, or a specially skilled teacher 
in English. Will pay from $1,500 to $2,000, according 
to qualifications, with a substantial increase next year 
if teacher makes good. Address, P. X., Volta Bureau. 


for Primary Oral 
Good salary. Address, 
care VoLtTa REVIEW, 








WANTED—A deaf young lady of refinement, good lip- 
reader, desires position as companion to a refined deaf 
lady (Episcopalian preferred). xcellent references. Ad- 
dress, Box 6, Volta Bureau. 


Experienced teacher of speech- and lip-reading desires 
young private pupil. Shall be able to take new position in 
September. Address, Box 993, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Position as oral teacher. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Best of references. Address, Box 13, Route 
1, Antigo, Wis. 


Ww ANTED—Trained and ‘experienced oral teacher wishes 
a private pupil. Eastern States preferred. Address, C. 
E. Q.. Volta Bureau 











WANTED—Position as matron, assistant matron, or 
head supervisor of kindergarten or girls. Ten years’ ex- 
perience with the deaf. References. Box 663, Allendale, 
New Jersey. 





WANTED—Two or more trained oral teachers for 
primary and intermediate grades. Apply at once to the 
oa School for the Deaf and Dumb, Knoxville, 
enn 


PRIVATE TEACHER wanted. “Specially ‘trained in 
voice culture, auricular training and improved lip-reading 





methods, for twelve-year-old hard-of-hearing girl. Address, 
N. _T. 3 . M.. Volta Bureau. 
WANTED— Western school desires supervising 


teacher, prefers good teacher of speech who understands 
Muller-Walle System; also experienced primary teacher. 
Address Box H. 24, Volta Bureau. 


WAN TED—Two trained and experienced _ teachers “of 
the deaf. Address E. S. Tillinghast, Salem, Oregon. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Oral teacher of six years’ experience desires change. 
Will be interested in private work or in a school position, 
Address, Box Z 4, Volta Bureau. 

















ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 








Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for. fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 


Washington, D. C 








The Best Gift Book 
The RAINDROP: 


The Book of Wonder Tales 








Sent to any address in any part of the world on 
receipt of $1.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 











THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Established in 1867 


An endowed School for Deaf 
Boys and Girls. The Oral Method 
is employed and imperfect hearing 
is trained. Pupils are admitted to 
the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar-School 
grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils 
are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. 
There is a new central school build- 
ing, a well-equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, CAROLINE A. YALE. 











GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 


BY 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


1. A Graphical Index of the 4,471 Marriages 
Reported in Dr. Edward Allen Fay’ s M 
of the Deaf in America. 2. A Graphical on 
of the Marriages Resulting in Deaf Offspring. 
3. A Detailed Study, Presented in the Form 
of 301 Graphs, of the Marriages Resulting in 
Deaf Offspring, Showing Ancestry and Deaf 
Relatives of Husbands and Wives, Etc. 
Price, Postage Prepaid, $2.00 
VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35TH St. N.W., WASHINGTON,D. C. 

















MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


An Inquiry Concerning the Results of Marriages 
of the Deaf in America. 
By Epwarp ALLEN Fay, 
Vice-President and Professor of Languages in 
‘Gallaudet yg oe Editor of The American 
Annals of the Deaf. 
Contains the more important records of 4,471 mar- 
riages in tabulated form; also a bibliography of 
nearly 300 references. Published in 1898. 528 
pages, 6” x 9%”. Cloth, $2. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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